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Comparative Studies in 


Economical Pork Production 


By Dr. G. R. DANNLEY 


Tue success or failure of hog raisers depends upon their skill in 
keeping their hogs up to a high plane of health. 


It is a well-established fact that the control of parasites (worms) 


and the proper feeding or nutrition are the two main factors upon 


which successful swine production depends. 


Worm infestation is no doubt the most serious menace to profit- 
able pork production. According to statistics arrived at by careful 
experimentation and observation, 75 per cent of all swine are infested 
with round worms. 


It is also a well-established fact that animals fed on rations defi- 
cient in minerals do not develop normally, are under-nourished, 
unthrifty and naturally unprofitable. 


This article is a report on a series of carefully conducted experi- 
ments to determine the amount of loss caused by feeding growing 
pigs and fattening hogs a ration well supplied with all the nutrients, 
and most of the essential minerals, but deficient in Vermifuges and 
Appetizers. 


Experiment I 


The purpose of this experiment was to determine the comparative value of simple 
minerals and Dr. Hess Hog Special when added to a standard hog ration. 


Two choice lots of five pigs each were used. They were equally divided as to size 
and individuality. Both lots were fed all the corn they would eat and both lots 
were given a slop composed of eight parts wheat middlings, one part tankage and 
one part oil meal. There was no difference in the feed and care of these two lots of 
pigs excent that Lot 1 received the Hog Special and Lot 2 the same amount of the 
simple minerals, calcium carbonate and calcium phosphate. The experiment was 
conducted in a dry yard and continued 123 days. 


The result of this experiment is presented in tabular form as follows: 


Lot 1. Fed 
Hag Special 


152 Ibs. 


Lot 2. Fed 
Minerals 
Weight of pigs at beginning 
Weight of pigs at finish 

Gain in 123 days 

The average daily gain per pig 
Feed required for 100-lbs. gain 
Feed cost per 100-Ibs. gain . 


An analysis of the above table shows the dollars and cents value of Dr. Hess 
Hog Special in growing and fattening hogs. The total gain was not only 25.6% 
greater in the case where Hog Special was fed, but it cost 13.6% less to make it. 
While the market value per hundredweight was not determined, it is safe to assume 
that the heavier pigs with their better finish, would have had the advantage in 
price at the stock-yards. 


Rapidity and cost of gain in weight are two of the greatest economic factors in 
pork production. Both are dependent upon health and the ability of the animals 
to eat, digest and assimilate relatively large amounts of feed. In this experiment, 
Lot 1, or the hogs which received Dr. Hess Hog Special were in a better condi- 
tion and on a higher level of health throughout the experiment because it reduced 
the infestation of round worms and other internal parasites which would have 
checked their development and prevented as rapid or as economical gains. 


Further explanation of the greater and cheaper gains made by Lot 1 is that the Hog 
Special contains along with minerals, appetizers and alteratives, and an adequate 
amount of iodine, an element whose value in the animal economy in conjunction 
with these other elements is only just beginning to be appreciated. According to 
authorities on the subject, the function of these combined elements is to increase 
metabolism, which in turn increases the rate of gains in weight. The increased 
metabolism naturally builds up the resistance against disease germs and assists in 
eliminating toxins from the animal’s system. 


The results of this experiment are in keeping with those obtained at the Iowa 
Experiment Station. In the Iowa trials, the pigs receiving the iodine made a 9.9% 
greater daily gain, and required 11.3% less feed for 100 Ibs. of gain than the pigs 
not getting it. 


The iodine pigs in the Iowa trials also grew faster, as was determined by actual 
standard measurements. In brief, the pigs im both the Iowa experiments and in 
those herewith reported, receiving iodine, consumed less feed and made better 
use of it than did those not getting this essential mineral element. This is a fact 
that becormes increasingly significant as our knowledge of this Phase of nutrition 
increases. 


The results were so striking that it was deemed best to check them by repeating 
the experiment. In the second experiment, the same number and character of pigs 
were used, the same ration of carn supplemented by wheat middlings, oil meal and 
tankage was fed. One lot received the Hog Special and the other lot simple minerals 
as in the previous trial. 


Experiment II 


The results of this experiment are given in the following tabular form: 
Lot 1. Fed 
Hog Special 
Weight of pigs at beginning 168 Ibs. 170 Ibs. 
Weight of pigs at finish . ; . 1015 “ 835 “ 
Gain in 120 days . : : , ‘ ; ‘ 847 “ 665 “ 
Average daily gain per pig . ; 1.41 “ 1) ee 
Feed required for 100-Ibs. gain 935.7 * 
Feed cost per 100-lbs. gain . $5.78 


Lot 2. Fed 
Minerals 


388 “ 
$7.01} 


An analysis of this table again shows that the hogs fed Dr. Hess Hog Special 
made a daily gain 27% greater than the hogs receiving only simple minerals. And 
what is far more significant, the Hog Special hogs made a hundred pounds of gain 
for $5.78 as against $7.015, or 17.6% less than the lot that did not get the Hog 
Special. The cost-of the Hog Special is a small item, yet it will be readily seen that 
its use in the hog ration may be the determining factor between a profit or a loss 
in a year’s operation. 

As the results of these two Research Farm experiments, which are representative 
of many others, agree so closely, and are so strictly in accord with similar studies 
made at the Iowa Experiment Station and elsewhere, they may be accepted as 
quite conclusive. They clearly show the need of something to keep pigs 
in a healthy condition so their feed can be utilized to a fuller extent than is 
possible with ordinary rations, with their usual deficiencies. They also show that 
simple minerals if combined with appetizers, vermifuges, and essential iodine, 
meet these requirements in a most satisfactory and economical way. 


Experiment III 


The special purpose of this experiment was to test the comparative efficiency of 
Dr. Hess Hog Special vs. simple minerals supplemented by worm capsules for con- 
trolling round worms and ather internal parasites which interfere with thrift, 
rapidity and cost of gain in growing and fattening hogs. 

In this experiment, 12 pigs weighing an average of 34 Ibs. each, were equally 
divided as to litter mates, sex, individuality and weight. All of these pigs were 
undersize for their age, unthrifty —and microscopic examination of the feces showed 
that they were infested with round worms. 


The test was completed in 132 days. The standard ration used in the two pre- 
ceding trials described on this page was fed in dry lots. Lot 1 was fed Dr. Hess 
Hog Special, containing simple minerals, vermifuges and appetizers, including 
iodine, as in the other experiments. 


Lot 2 was fed simple minerals as in trials 1 and 2, and in addition, were given 
worm capsules containing 24 grains of Santonin, 24 grains of Calomel, and 5 grains 
of Sodium Bicarbonate. The capsules were given at the beginning of the experiment. 


The results of this experiment expressed in tabular form were as follows: 


Lot 1. Fed Guus and 

Hog Special Fed Minerals 
Weight of pigs at beginning 201 Ibs. 203 Ibs. 
Weight of pigs at finish : 2 - ; ‘ 5212 °<* 1021 
Gain in 132 days . - S F F r ; a 1011 818 
Average daily gain per pig . ‘ - é . .-27 1.03 
Feed required for 100-Ibs. gain . : - . 300 352 
Feed cost per 100-lbs. gain . ; $5.34 $6.30 


It will be noted that in this experiment, the Hog Special lot gained 193 Ibs., 
234% more than the Capsule-Simple Mineral lot. It will also be noted that the 
gain made by the Hog Special lot cost 15.2% less than it did in the case of the 
Capsule-Mineral lot —and the Hog Special pigs required only 300 pounds of feed 
per 100-lbs. gain, while 352 Ibs., or 17.3% more feed was used in making 100 lbs. 
of gain in the Capsule-Mineral pigs. 

The results of these experiments have also proved that Dr. Hess Hog Special is 
more efficient in combating profit-consuming parasites than capsules, which are 
more expensive, and are more difficult to administer. 


Tt is most significant that in all three of these trials, the results with the Hog 
Special pigs check so closely. This is clearly shown in the following summarized 
table: 

Hi igs 

cle 
3 Trials 3 Trials 

1.36 Ibs. 1.08 Ibs. 

326.4 “ 

$5. 694 

The experiments reported in this article are most convincing in showing the 
value of hog ration supplements that contain a mixture of vermifuges, minerals, 
including iodine, and appetizers. A product of this kind tends to increase meta- 
bolism and promote rapid and economical gains, as well as to combat round worms 
the greatest of all pests in pork production. 

These results are so consistent that it might be said they mark the beginning of 
a new era in the care and feeding of hogs. 


DR. G. R. DANNLEY, Resident Veterinarian 
DR. HESS RESEARCH FARM, Ashland, Ohio 


Average daily gain per pig . 
Feed required for 100-Ibs. gain 
Feed cost per 100-lbs. gain . 
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Clayton’s First Creamery 


How Clayton County, Iowa, Got Its First Coop- 
erative in 1892 


By O. W. Behrens 


sounded loudly on a rough wooden ta- 
ble. The loud and boisterous talk sub- 
sided. A tall man with a kindly face and 
keen eyes, arose and began to talk. I do not 
remember a word he said, but his speech, his 
manner and appearance made a clear and last- 
ing impression. He looked like a picture of 
Lincoln in one of my school books, and he acted 
like I had been taught Lincoln must have acted. 
My father had led me up the outside creaky, 
wooden stairs to the second floor of a frame 
building and into a large hall. It was the Good 
Templars’ lodge room; a crude affair at best, 
with benches arranged around the bare walls 
and the speakers’ platform facing the north. 
Two huge ecastiron stoves radiated heat and 
melted the snow that had been brought in on 
the men’s boots. Little rivulets and pools of 
water formed in the uneven valleys of the rough 
pine floor. 


oa meeting will come to order.’’ A gavel 















Birth of Cooperative Movement 


The vear was 1892; more than significant in 
itself, but especially so in the light of the busi- 
ness at hand. This day marked the birth of the 
cooperative movement in Clayton county, Lowa. 
The meeting was long, there was much talk and 
eafnest discussion. The shades of evening had 
fallen when we started home in the big bob-sled. 
I went to sleep curled up next to my dad’s 
warm fur coat. Cooperation meant little to an 
eight-year-old boy. 

Today there stands on the banks of the pic- 
turesque Volga river, in the little village of the 
same name, a monument to the memory of the 
men who met together that winter afternoon. 
This monument is in the form of a modest little 
brick structure, having no artistic merit to 
speak of, but a true monument, nevertheless, 
of service rendered in the face of many hard- 
ships and many discouragements. 

Times were hard in those days, as men who 
lived thru them will testify. At our home, 
economy seldom permitted any luxuries, and 
a lasting impression is a picture of a table al- 
ways bare at the end of a meal. 

Then came the creamery. Somehow, things 
began to change a little. Cash came in every 
month—an unheard-of thing before. Our home 
became more cheerful. Some of the lines of 





care on my mother’s face disap- 
peared. Talk of heavy debts 
changed to more hopeful plans for 
the future, and the mortgage on 
the farm was slowly lifted. 

The beginning of the cream- 
ery’s organization was of a very 
modest nature. It was capitalized 














for only $10,000, and this has 
never been increased. Stock was 
all subscribed immediately upon 
completion of the organization. Only farmers 
actively engaged were permitted to subscribe, 
and this rule has never been changed. 

Elias Pardee, the man who looked like Lin- 
coln, was the first president, and he proved to 
be a wise administrator. He would only serve 
three years and withdrew his name in 1895, ‘‘in 





PIONEER COOPERATORS 


This story of the first cooperative cream- 
ery in Clayton county, Iowa, could be du- 
plicated in a hundred other places in the 
corn belt. Sometimes we forget the ro- 
mance and the drama of the struggle of 
the pioneer cooperators. May this article 
help us to remember. 

Mr. Behrens gives the record from the 
point of view of one who grew up as the 
movement grew. Of the first meeting, he 
says: ‘‘I went to sleep curled up next to 
my dad’s warm fur coat. Cooperation 
meant little to an eight-year-old boy.’’ It 
meant more later, both to him and to the 
community. The article tells why. 











order,’’ he said, ‘‘that the organization might 
continue to be representative and democratic.’’ 
His early contribution to this cooperative work 
marked his fine character. River Bend Farm, 
his home, located just a quarter of a mile from 
the village, was the home of a splendid dairy 
herd and the pride of the community. 

The early profits from the creamery business 
soon made it possible to declare dividends that 
more than covered the price of the stock. Stock 
has always been above par and is seldom sold, 
except as a farmer leaves the community or 
ceases to engage in farming. 
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The present creamery building at Volga City. 


The first building erected by the association 
was a wooden structure containing the power 
plant, coal shed, ice house, cooper shop and 
main churning room. This was destroyed by 
fire in the year 1907, and was replaced by a 
modern fireproof brick structure. 

One of the early activities in connection with 
the work was the construction of butter tubs. 
This was done for fifteen years, until machine 
methods made the hand process too expensive. 

The first products received by the creamery 
were in the form of whole milk. A number of 
milk routes were established and bids were re- 
ceived for hauling. The rate at first was 40 
cents per hundred, but later competition re- 
duced this to 20 cents. The routes extended 
out into the country in all directions for about 
twelve miles, and practically every farmer in 
that radius was reached. My father was one 
of those who undertook to carry milk for one 
of the routes. This was one of our farm enter- 
prises for twelve years. For three years, the 
responsibility of collecting the milk each day 
was entrusted to the writer, who started when 
he was eleven years old. Wrestling with heavy 
milk cans in those days, and driving the wag- 
ons- over rough roads provided abundant op- 
portunity for the development of muscle and 
patience. The sight at the ereamery in the early 
morning hours when the drivers came in was 
always one that thrilled; for there was always 
a contest between some drivers to reach the 
unloading platform first. 


Some Disadvantages in Early System 


In the early days, the cream was separated 
from the milk by a battery of large separators. 
Their music still sings in my memory. After 
separation, the skim-milk was elevated to a de- 
livery tank where the empty eans were filled. 
When milk was delivered, the driver received a 
record of the weights. The skim-milk he took 
back corresponded to these weights, less dedue- 
tions for cream removed. There were some dis- 
advantages to this system. Dishonest drivers 
took more than their share, leaving the last 
driver sometimes without enough-to go around 
for his patrons. The hauling of heavy loads 
of milk over dirt roads was not conducive to 
their improvement, since the road-bed had no 
foundation. This period witnessed a corre- 
spondingly poor system of country roads. The 
milk returned to the farmer provided extra 
feed for hogs and calves and an increase. in 
livestock was noted soon after the beginning of 
the creamery. 

Only sweet, clean milk was accepted at the 
creamery, and the policy of receiving only first 
grade products has been adhered to during the 
whole history of the organization. -The first 
butter-maker served for fifteen years. He was 
a sturdy type and knew his business. Butter 
manufactured by him (Concluded on page 10) 
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IS IT FAIR? 

N THE old tariff, the average rate on goods 

the farmer buys was twice as high as on the 
goods he sells. The pending tariff increases 
that disparity. Let us suppose for a moment, 
tho, that a miracle is about to happen and that 
congress is about to raise the average tariff 
rate on farm products to a point equal to rates 
on other products. Would that mean equality 
for agriculture? 

The National Grange says, ‘‘No.’’ A recent 
statement from its Washington office has this 
sound comment on the limitations of the tariff 
to help and its enormous power to harm agri- 
culture: 

‘‘We are also impressed by the fact that a 
large proportion of the acreage of American 
farms ean not be brought under the protective 
system, for the reason that the crops produced 
on these lands fall into the surplus class and 
must be sold on the world’s markets at the 
world’s price. It follows, therefore, that the 
higher we make the tariff on general ecommodi- 
ties, the less chance there is for the economic 
survival of unprotected farmers. The farmer 
who is compelled to sell his crops in the open 
markets of the world is working under a tre- 
mendous handicap when he is obliged by the 
acting of the government to buy his supplies 
in our highly protected market.’’ 

The Grange, of course, draws the moral that 
the debenture plan should be added to the 
tariff. Possibly it should; possibly some other 
plan, with the same purpose and fewer defects, 
could be devised. The fact that sticks out, tho, 
regardless of differences on these other points, 
is that any tariff bill that raises duties on the 
goods the farmer buys, takes money out of the 
nockets of producers of the great staples. Sell- 
ing, as they are, on a world market, they must 
buy in the home market. The higher the home 
market price is, the worse thev are off. 

The essential facts of a tariff fight are al- 
ways purposely veiled by a fog of argument. 
Farmers will do well to remind themselves oe- 
casionally just what these essentials are. Here 
is a brief outline: A tariff that raises rates on 
the goods the farmer buys takes money out of 





the pockets of producers of hogs, wheat and 
other staples whose price is set on the world 
market ; it is likewise a blow to business in the 
farming states, and both farmers and business 
men should join in just action against the un- 
fairness of the present program. 

Congress will vote on the tariff schedules 
soon. There are enough congressmen from farm 
states to see to it, if they will, that the inter- 
ests of their constituencies are protected. 





CAUTION IN BUYING COWS 

ATTLE feeders who are buying beef cows 

* and heifers this fall with the idea of having 
some calves to feed later, had better be sure they 
aren't buying contagious abortion germs too. 
Sometimes beef type native cows and heifers 
offered for sale come from herds with con- 
tagious abortion; sometimes, while in dealers’ 
hands, this stock has come in contact with dis- 
eased cows. 

Towa feeders are protected to a degree against 
diseased stuff being shipped in from outside 
the state. The Iowa law requires testing for 
abortion before stock is shipped into the state. 
Then range stuff is usually freer from con- 
tagious abortion than are feeders from the corn 
belt. Native cattle, however, should be pur- 
chased subject to a careful test. Here you have 
to provide your own protection. Better check 
up. One way or another, you can lose a lot of 
money if contagious abortion gets on your 
place. 





PUBLIC LAND TO THE STATES 

HOULD surface rights of 135,000,000 acres 

of public land be turned back by the fed- 
eral government to the states? A commission 
is to investigate the desirability of such action. 
President Hoover is apparently in favor of the 
project. 

The land to be turned back doesn’t include 
national forests, and any oil, coal or other 
minerals discovered on them is reserved by the 
federal government. Water power, however, 
apparently goes with the surface rights. 

Why is this sudden change in federal policy 
“being advocated? Two reasons are given. The 
main one is that decentralizing the administra- 
tion of public lands will presumably cut down 
the expense. Another point brought up is that 
expensive and undesirable reclamation projects 
will probably be undertaken less frequently by 
the states than by the federal government. 

These are sound enough points, altho the 
present policy of the administration seems to 
indicate that we are not in much danger of 
any more reclamation projects for awhile. See- 
retary Hyde said the other week: ‘‘I heartily 
endorse the statement that no more land east 
or west be reclaimed until such a time when 
reclamation will not add to the economie bur- 
dens of the present. The agricultural plant 
should be decreased instead of inereased.”’ 

Conservationists seem to be decidedly wor- 
ried as to what may happen to water power 
sites under the proposed plan. It has been, un- 
fortunately, fairly easy for private interests to 
grab natural resources from the federal re- 
serves, but it has been far easier for such grabs 
to be made from the states. Conservationists 
wonder if the water power sites on these public 
lands will be sold by the states for a song as 
soon as the lands are turned back to them. 

Farmers have a closer interest in the effect 
of such a policy on the proposal to set aside 
large tracts of poor farm land for forests. It 
has been pointed out repeatedly that a good 
deal of the farm land in the United States 
should never have been broken up; that ero- 
sion is rapidly wearing it down to a point 
where it will not be able to grow anything ; that 
the crops it now produces damage the rest of 
the agricultural regions by increasing the sur- 
plus and depressing the price. It has been pro- 


posed that the federal government take Over 
big acreage of these poorer lands and put the 
back to forests, with the triple purpose of » 
stricting farm production, maintaining for 
ity and creating a timber supply for the future 

Such a program, of course, can be handle 
effectively only by the federal government. 
the new policy of turning the public lands back 
to the states is inaugurated, the way wil] be 
made much harder for,a program of refore 
tation. 

Altogether, this is a proposal which will hay 
far-reaching effects and which ought to be 
watched very closely by the farm organizations 
Both as citizens and as farmers, they have 
considerable stake in the matter. 





WHAT WILL THEY SEND BACK? 

HERE seems to be an increasingly vigoroy 

campaign to sell more manufactured coods 
to South American countries, Just what will an 
increase in the sales of manufactured produety 
in that section do to American agriculture} 
Manufacturers are not going to give their goods 
away. They must have something in exchange, 
What will those ships that go south with their 
holds filled with manufactured goods, bring 
back? 

Dr. Julius Klein said the other day, of trade 
expansion in South America: 

‘‘It means cheaper raw materials for New 
England manufacturers, and larger market 
for their fabricated products. New England, 
for example, gets wool for its clothing and other 
textiles, and hides for its shoes, from Latin. 
America.”’ 

The New York Times, commenting on th 
same development, said recently: 

‘Formerly an exporter of raw materials ani 
foodstuffs and an importer of manufactured 
goods, the United States is now preponderantly 
an importer of raw materials of all sorts ani 
an exporter of manufactured goods. As the 
raw materials and foodstuffs which we no 
need are to be found in large quantities iq 
Latin-America, it is only natural that our pur 
chases there have been enlarged. And as the 
need the sort of manufactured articles whi 
we can profitably export, we have naturally 
shipped increasing volumes of goods to them.” 

Does this mean that South America is going 
to be the competitor of the farming country of 
the United States, in supplying beef and port 
and wheat and other products to the cities of 
our eastern seaboard? Will the expansion 
South American trade bring about a drive o 
the part of exporters of manufactured goods, t 
cut down the tariff on farm products to a lo 
point, so that foodstuffs from the south 
enter the country unhampered by duties? 





GO TO THE SWEET POTATO 

E DON’T know whether this would wo 

or not. If it does, the sweet potato wil 
have solved a pressing social problem. We u 
derstand that a good many women want to % 
long and thin, rather than short and chunky. 
We are expressing no opinion on the matter 
We’re just reporting. 

This is an interesting ambition. It is né 
shared by the sweet potato. The sweet potat 
ranks highest that is short and chunky rathet 
than long and thin. So growers of sweet pot 
toes have found, after long experiment. thd 
adding potassium in large quantities to 
soil, converts gangly potatoes into ehubby one 

We are not commenting on that, either. Pet 
sonally, we would just as soon have our swé 
potatoes long. But if potassium, in liberal qual 
tities, converts the long and gangly into t 
short and chubby, why ean’t there be some 
versal of the process that will convert the sho 
and chubby inte the long and gangly. And n¢ 
sweet potatoes only. 

We don’t know.. It’s none of our busine 
anyway. But women’s magazines ean have ti 
suggestion free. 
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eeTiner™ HALL, Devon, England— 





nds back Sir Thomas Middleton, who handled the 
Will bell oduction end of the British Food Adminis- 
refores, Een during the war, told our conference of 

; agricultural economists how British agricul- 

vill havell tare had declined in the last one hundred years. 
't to bell Ninety years ago, the British farmers produced 
'1Zatlons HE food enough to feed 23,000,000 people, and it 
’ have a was necessary to import only enough food to 
feed an additional 1,500,000. Today, however, 

CK? the British farmers produce food enough to 

4 feed only 15,000,000. 

Vig0rous §=As Sir Thomas vividly put it, the British 
ed 2000898 former is a ‘‘week-ender,’’ producing only food 
t willanff snough to sustain the nation from 10 o’elock 
produety Friday night to 8 o’clock Monday morning. Sir 
culturetf thomas is a very interesting type of the me- 
‘If £00ds## thodical Scotchman who has done well in gov- 
xchange Mf senment service in England. He is the oldest 
ith their ian in the conference, but in spite of his years 
S, bring he has more of the production figures of Brit- 











ish agriculture at his tongue’s end than any 
of the younger men. Moreover, he is decidedly 
accurate. 

He said that he had tried to predict in a care- 
ful, statistical way the trend of American food 
production back in 1917, when he was with the 
Food Administration. He thought at that time 
that we had about reached our limit. He was 
surprised to see the great increase in our pro- 
ductivity, and wanted to know why. He as- 
sumed that we must have put across a great 
educational campaign with our farmers. He 
said our consumers were very patriotic in 1917 
and reduced their consumption of wheat and 
certain other products—and since the war they 
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hi a have never come back. 

ities 4a Dr. 0. E. Baker, our American expert on 
ur pur population problems, answered Sir Thomas by 
as them @Ving that American farmers had increased 
s whiai their efficiency more during the last eight years 
aturil than at any time since 1890. The two largest 
hem,” reasons, he thought, were the substitution of 
's going the tractor for horses and the increase in the 
ntry off “ficiency of our livestock. Our milk cows are 
- pork now giving 1,000 pounds more milk per year 
ities off PeT cow than was the case ten years ago. Our 
sion off 20gs are requiring less feed to produce a given 
rive og Quantity of pork, 

oods, t 

ca le CASE, of Illinois, and Pond, of Minnesota, 
5? gave two carefully prepared papers on cost 


accounting work in the United States. Minne- 
) sota has some of the oldest, continuous records 
of any place in the world. Case told how the 


v0 
coal farmers on a cost account route were told first 
We ung Low they compared with the average farmer as 
t to to crop yields, livestock efficiency, ete. He told 
hunky LOW one particular farmer several years ago 
matter YS down on all points, and how he determined 
to get ahead and had finally brought every ele- 
is nog @ent of production efficiently above average, 
pota to his own great financial gain. 
rather At this point, Ashby, who is the oldest of 
t potd agricultural professors in Great Britain, took 
t. thal violent exception and challenged Case by say- 


to th ing: ‘If 2.000 farmers are improved by your 
vy ones COSt account work, does it not also follow that 
>. Per 2-200 other farmers, who are not clients of the 
. swe COlleze, are positively harmed by the increased 
| quan CO™Mpetition?’’? He thought we had been look- 
to th 2S at the agricultural problem im altogether 
- too narrow a way, and that it was high time for 
» shor tte government agencies to consider the social 
nd nog “sults to the great mass of farmers by the ef- 
ficiency propaganda. It was an interesting 
point, but at that time tea intervened, so we 
all buzzed about it over the teacups. 

: The Englishmen were very apologetic, feel- 
ing that Ashby had jumped onto Case too hard. 
Personally, I was glad the issue had been raised, 
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but I felt that Case was not as guilty of the 
narrow cost accounting point of view as some 
of the others, both American and British. 





ARCHIE BRIDGE, a big, good-natured 
Scotchman stationed at Oxford, gave us a 
bird’s-eye view of British farming and made it 
seem very complicated. Rainfall varies from 
150 inches annually im parts of Wales to 
twenty inches in East Essex. The heavier 
rainfall in western England naturally makes 
that a wonderful grass country, whereas, the 
dry eastern counties are best for grain. Oats 
stand heavy rainfall and cool temperatures 
better than barley. Oat straw makes a good 
hay in Scotland and northern England, but 
in southern England it is not of sueh good 
feeding quality. Potatoes are grown chiefly 
near the large cities. Yields are oftentimes 
over 400 bushels per acre, and average 200 
bushels. The acreage of oats, barley and 
wheat is now 20 per cent less than before 
the war, but the total yield is almost as great. 
Barley and oat yields in 1927 and 1928 aver- 
aged thirty-five and forty-five bushels, respeec- 
tively, or about five bushels better than before 
the war. Wheat now yields about thirty-two 
bushels, or about two bushels better than before 
the war. 
Part of this increased yield per acre is due 
to the fact that only the bes: land is now put 
into grain, and partly to the increased use of 





DOES INFLATION HELP? 


‘‘Enfield said France had handled the 
post-war situation much more wisely than 
England, because she had permitted a grad- 
ual inflation. Poland had done the same 
thing, and in both countries agriculture 
had not suffered as in England. In fact, 
it seems that inflation always helps farmers 
and deflation always harms them. France 
stopped inflating in 1926, but she has not 
deflated enough to harm her farmers. The 
result is that French farmers today are the 
most satisfied of any in Europe.’’—So 
Henry A. Wallace reports the views of an 
English economist in this week’s install- 
ment of Odds and Ends from England. 











fertilizers. Fertilizers are now actually cheap- 
er than in 1913. Sugar beets are now grown on 
about 200,000 acres of land, as compared with 
4,000 acres before the war. This inerease is 
due solely to the sugar beet bounty policy in- 
augurated by the conservative government in 
1925. The idea was to furnish a job to the un- 
employed. At the present time, every factory 
manufacturing sugar beets into sugar is paid 
by the government about $8.30 for each ton of 
beets. About $2.70 of this bounty is passed on 
by the factories to the growers. At any rate, 
the growers are now paid $11.70 a ton, and 
without the bounty they would probably be 
receiving only $9 a ton. From now on, the 
bounty is to be less each year, and it is easily 
possible that by 1935 the British sugar beet 
acreage will be only half what it now is. At 
present, England is producing about one-sixth 
of her sugar needs at home. Turnips and ruta- 
bagas are grown for fattening cattle, and man- 
gles for dairy cows. The total root crop acreage 
is about 60 per cent as great as the oat acre- 
age. Mangels yield on the average about twen- 
ty tons per acre, as compared with only fif- 
teen tons for rutabagas and turnips. However, 
the mangels take a longer season and more la- 
bor. Yields of as high as seventy tons of man- 
gels are sometimes obtained. 

On heavy clay soils not far from London are 
excellent pastures which rent for $15, $20 and 
even $25 an acre. With the $25 land it is pos- 
sible to fatten a steer per acre with pasture 
only. Successful farmers put their grass-fed 
steers on the market in July and August. If 


they delay after September, they are usually 
in trouble. 

Dairying is found about all.the industrial 
centers. It is most intensive in Cheshire, Lan- 
eashire and Derbyshire. Nearly everywhere 
the cows are fed chiefly on pastures in the sum- 
mer and hay and roots in the winter. Feeding 
of grain and mill-feeds is held down to the min- 
imum. Heifer calves are usually raised to re- 
new the dairy herds, except close to the very 
large cities. 

NFIELD, a very level-headed man from the 

Ministry of Agriculture, outlined the ag- 
ricultural economic dislocations growing out of 
the war as follows: 

1. Russia and the Balkan States cut off from 
the rest of Europe. 

2. Setting up of Latvia, Esthonia and Poland 
as separate nations with tariffs and unneces- 
sary and wasteful duplication of manufactur- 
ing plants. 

3. Higher tariff walls and 3,700 miles of 
new tariff frontiers. Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy and Poland all have tariffs now of from 
20 to 30 per cent, and all have much higher 
tariffs than before the war. 

4. Heavy burden on Germany. 

5. Expansion in cereal production in the new 
world, especially Canada. 

6. Post-war reversal in eredit balances. 

7. Unstable purchasing power of money. 

I was very much interested in hearing En- 
field play up again and again the damage done 
by the unstable values of currency. Sir Thomas 
Middleton was also much interested along this 
line and read with much interest some pam- 
phlets which I had brought with me from the 
Stable Money Association. He fears that gold 
is not being produced fast enough to prevent 
a continuously falling price level which will 
work greatly to the disadvantage of debtor na- 
tions and debtor classes all over the world. 

Enfield said France had handled the post- 
war situation much more wisely than England, 
because she has permitted a gradual inflation. 
Poland had done the same thing, and in both 
countries agriculture had not suffered as in 
England. In fact, it seems that inflation al- 
ways helps farmers and deflation always harms 
them. France stopped inflating in 1926, but 
she has not deflated enough to harm her farm- 
ers. The result is that French farmers today 
are the most satisfied of any in Europe. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





EATING THEIR HEADS OFF 
“Out where I come from,’’ a western farmer 

told a corn belt man as he watched idle 
work horses working away at mangers full of 
hay, ‘‘we’d let those fellows get their living off 
the straw pile.’’ He insisted that he wasn’t 
starving his stock, either; he got plenty of work 
out of them in season; but he wasn’t wasting 
money putting on needless fat. 

Some cost figures on horse feeding come from 
Webster county, Iowa, that bear out his views. 
The high group of farmers fed each horse $54 
worth of grain, $18 worth of hay, $4 worth of 
pasture and only a limited amount of straw. 
The low group found that $24 covered the cost 
of hay and grain; their horses were turned out 
at night on pasture during the working season ; 
straw piles and corn stalks were used to fur- 
nish roughage in the slack season especially. 
Apparently these farmers got as much work for 
$24 as the others got for $72. 

That’s quite a difference. It would help 
buy a lot of things the farmer needs. 





When a farmer thinks about retiring, his head, 
if he has used it to good purpose, 1s worth more dol- 
lars per month to the farm than the work he can 
no longer perform as compared with his younger 
days. The old man’s place is not to do a hard day's 
work, but to direct and plan and allow others to 
execute.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Stopping Soil Erosion, Using Pit Silos, Feeding Barley to Cattle 


problem in the southeast one-fourth of 
Iowa that it is in the Missouri loess soil 
area of western Iowa. In both of these areas, 
this is one of the most serious problems facing 
farmers as individual farm operators and 
as community members. But the problem 
is different, due primarily to the nature of the 
soil, and more particularly of the subsoil. 
Recently, within a week, I spent a day each 
in Van Buren, Crawford and Harrison coun- 
ties. In Van Buren, some excellent work has 
been done during the last ten years in soil 
erosion control. But given a badly eroded field 
with most of the original layer of surface soil 
removed, and even tho the erosion be stopped 
by terraces, dams, trees and grass, bringing the 
fertility of the soil back to a place where uni- 
form, profitable grain crops can be produced 
is a slow, tedious process. This does not mean 
that soil erosion control in this area is not di- 
rectly profitable, but does mean, on badly 
eroded land, that control is tied up with a plan 
of getting such land into grass after legumes 
have been used. On such soil, the soil saving 
program should begin early and be continued 
regularly if one hopes to keep the land under 
cultivation. 


Things Are Different in Western Iowa 


In the more rolling sections in western Iowa, 
where erosion is also an extremely acute prob- 
lem, things are different. Typically, the sub- 
soil down some feet (sometimes as much as 
thirty or forty feet) is composed of soil of sim- 
ilar texture and mineral composition. There is 
no true subsoil. The only great difference be- 
tween surface and subsoil is the amount of ni- 
trogen and humus in them. When erosion has 
taken away the surface soil, crop yields go 
down and ditches appear, the same as in south- 
eastern Iowa. But seed such land to sweet clo- 
ver and it grows as well or even better on this 
exposed yellow soil and in ditches as on the 
level uneroded part of the field. 

Terraces, dams to stop ditches and trees in 
the bad ditches, are necessary parts of a soil ero- 
sion control program in this area. But seeding 


Sr erosion and its control is not the same 


By Jay Whitson 


down for hay or pasture is questionable from 
the point of view of ending serious erosion. In- 
stead, a badly eroded field is profitably han- 
dled by using sweet clover to fill the soil full 
of roots and furnish a large growth to plow 
under and to build up the nitrogen and or- 
ganic matter so that the soil will hold water 
that otherwise would run off and take soil with 
it. This will make possible the profitable pro- 
duction of grain crops. Sometimes this requires 


- two to four years straight use of sweet clover, 


and a continuing program of sweet clover every 
second or third year. The land can be brought 
back into profitable grain production and kept 
there by the use of a sane crop rotation with 
sweet clover or alfalfa. 


Big Ditches Are Still a Problem 


Of course, sweet clover does not solve the 
problem of the big ditches that have cut and 
are continuing to cut these fields into small, 
irregular patches on hundreds of farms in the 
counties of Woodbury and Cherokee and on 
south to the Missouri state line. To a great 
extent, this problem is untouched. Recently, 
in driving from Dunlap, in Harrison county, to 
Hamburg, in Fremont county, I counted ninety- 
eight such ditches that, in my estimation, were 
fifteen or more feet deep. These were not creeks 
with a regular flow of water, but contained only 
a trickle or no water at all except during or 
after a storm. These were gashes eut in this 
fertile soil since crop growing became general 
in this area, fifty to sixty years ago. This prob- 
lem remains unsolved very largely. Unless we 
solve it, another fifty or sixty years will find 
much of this soil of wonderful possibilities un- 
profitable to till because it will be so eut up in 
small, irregular patches, bordered by _ ever- 
widening and deepening eanyons, thirty to 
forty feet deep. A few of this depth can already 
be found in this region. 


Western Iowa has more than her share of 
trench and pit silos. I visited it recently, at 
just about the close of the silo filling season. An 


eastern Iowa beef cattle man who ate Supper 
with me one evening, said that the limited nyy, 
ber of silos in Crawford and Harrison coun. 
ties was a great surprise to him. I told aboy 
the abundant alfalfa, and how many felt the 
silo was less essential. A farm machinery sales. 
man said that there were quite a few more Silos 
than we could see by driving by. He referred ty 
pit and trench silos, 

The next two days, I watched for signs of 
ground silos, particularly fields with the cor 
removed but with no silos standing up among 
the buildings. In jogging around some seventy. 
five miles in these two counties, I found more 
farms with pit or trench silos than with silos 
built up in the air. I was on several farms that 
had pit silos twenty-five feet deep or more. The 
soil and moisture conditions are right for this 
After the first few feet beneath the surface, the 
untreated loess soil makes up the walls, and 
slides, cave-ins and moisture are infrequent. Of 
course, in spite of trench and pit silos, silage 
is much less commonly used here than in north. 
ern and eastern Iowa. 


Lots of Range Steers Fattened 


Western Iowa fattens a lot of range steers, 
For years, the standard ration has been com 
and alfalfa, with some users of silage, linseed 
and cottonseed meal and other feeds. Oats were 
frequently used in starting calves and finish. 
ing steers of all ages, But barley was used not 
at all. Growers of barley considered it good 
for hogs, but that was all. 

I am surprised at the change in thinking in 
regard to barley that I find among these cattle 
feeders. I talked to six or seven outstanding 
cattle feeders in Shelby, Crawford, Harrison 
and Monona counties recently, All had used 
barley or known of one or several other feeders, 
whose judgment they respected, that had used 
it and liked it. All were convinced that its use 
in cattle feeding rations would inerease. All 
believed that it was desirable to grind the bar- 
ley, no matter how many hogs were following, 
and all of them believed that barley had best 
be used during the first half of the fattening 
period. 


Farm and Labor Push for Income Tax 


Investigators Are Told State Tax on Incomes Must Replace 


HE Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, the 
T Iowa Farmers’ Union and lowa State 

Federation of Labor refused to be divert- 
ed from their previous stand of making income 
the basis of paying state taxes, at the joint 
hearing of the state tax commission and joint 
legislative committee on taxation, at Des 
Moines, on October 7. 

Persistent questioning on the part of mem- 
bers of the commission and committee and oth- 
ers as to the attitude of their organizations in 
regard to luxury taxes, amusement taxes, coun- 
ty assessor plans, suggestions as to removing 
inequalities of valuation, was not allowed to 
cover up the real object of the meeting. A. L. 
Urick, for labor, Charles E. Hearst, Charles 
Fisher and R. M. Gunn, for the farmers, em- 
phatically insisted that present conditions were 
intolerable, and that raising the state revenue 
on the basis of income was the first step that 
must be taken in getting a fairer distribution 
of the tax burden. The group of farmers from 
all parts of the state that attended the hearing 
backed them up. 

The morning session of this all-day meeting 
was largely taken up by the diseussion of the 
distribution of income by John C. Watson, tax 
expert of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
Mr. Watson pointed out that, according to the 
figures collected by the National Bureau of 
Economie Research, of the total realized income 
of the people of lowa, over 53 per cent in 1920 


and 57 per cent in 1921 was received by people 
who paid little or no direct state, county or local 
taxes, leaving the remaining 43 and 47 per cent 
of the income to bear almost the entire total 
tax burden of over $100,000,000. Mr. Watson 
estimates that at the present time the percent- 
age of income largely escaping taxation is as 
high or higher than in 1920 and 1921. If equally 
distributed, a tax of 6.5 per cent on net income 
would raise the $103,000,000 required for all 
tax purposes in Iowa—state, county and local. 
At present, farm and city real estate and vis- 
ible personal property are commonly paying 20 
to 30 per cent of net income, and frequently 50 
per cent or more. 


Where the Legislature Failed 


Charles E. Hearst, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, stated the stand of the Farm Bu- 
reau and ealled attention to the failure of the 
last legislature to do anything in regard to taxa- 
tion—except to raise the levy for state pur- 
poses. 

Representative Harry Greene, of Pottawatta- 
mie, asked Hearst what he thought of raising a 
state aid school fund for weak schools and poor 
school districts by means of special taxes on 
such items as cosmetics, theater admission and 
near beer. 

Hearst answered: ‘‘No, I personally don’t 
like it. Providing the best of common schools 
for boys and girls is the most important job of 


Part of Property Levy 


the state of Iowa. We have a right to ask that 
the state directly and frankly be taxed for it, 
and not get it by special tax of a penny here 
and a nickel there, paid by those least likely te 
protest its payment. We are not beggars hold 
ing out our hands for a little charity to provide 
adequate schools for Iowa boys and girls.”’ 

R. M. Gunn, of the Farm Bureau, said he 
wished to emphasize that farmers were not try 
ing to get out of paying their share of taxes 
They were merely asking that individuals and 
firms that had prospered, due to Iowa opportt 
nities, contribute their fair share toward the 
maintenance of Iowa institutions. 

Dan W. Turner, of Corning, and A. H. Berg 
man, of Newton, candidates for the Republicat 
nomination for governor, were asked by Set 
ator C. F. Clark to state briefly their specifi¢ 
suggestions on tax reform. 

Mr. Turner said, ‘‘I am in favor of a state it 
come tax with reasonable rates and reasonable 
exemptions. Surely, there is intelligence enough 
in the state of Iowa to work out the machinery 
to make it fair and equitable. The present taX 
ation situation is intolerable and must be rem 
edied.’’ 

Senator Bergman offered no specific sugge* 
tions, but expressed confidence that the legi* 
lature would work out thoroly sane revision 
He said: ‘‘I am in favor of any change mad 
by the legislature that is fair and just to every 
body.”’ 
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| A Prisoner.of Black Hawk 














By CHARLTON LAIRD 
> suppe INTRODUCING DAN’L SAILING indigo suit of linsey-woolsey, mocca- 
ted aa Dan’l is a new figure in the story, sins, no socks, a home-made straw hat 


put an important one. This is the way 





MN coun. ; 

ld abel [aird pictures him: bis 
felt “Caleb turned to see a grown lad, 
elt the large, muscular, and good-looking in a 

TY Sales. rough, bony-eyed way. He wore an 

Ore Silog indigo suit of linsey-woolsey, mocca- 

erred to sins, no socks, a home-made straw hat 

that was dirty and shaped like a grain 

Signs of Metack, and white cotton gloves. He 

the corp was evidently dressed up; his face was 

> amone fairly clean, and his matted hair was 
seventy. well plastered down with grease.” 

nd mon Keep your eye on Dan’l. He is a 

ith sj ’ tough customer and a trouble maker.— 

1th silos The Editor. 

rms that 

ore. The THEN Caleb Larkin came out west 

for this W in 1808 t@ learn the fur trading 

Face, the business at a government post, he knew 

lls, and (J about neither Black Hawk or Jeanne 

ent. Of M Brevaut. If he could have pictured the 

3, Silage §§ Sauk leader in his war paint and could 

n north. have foreseen the burning embers of 

old Fort Madison, he might have 
turned back. On the other hand, if he 
had known that Jeanne was to meet 
him on the banks of the Mississippi, 

* Steers, Mi ne would probably have come on again. 

en corn British agents were among the In- 
linseed HH gians, and the redskins were spoiling 

its were HB for trouble anyway. Their land was 
finish. being taken away from them bit by 
sed not (bit, and they were not willing to yield 
it 200d it without a fight. American troops 









were few; American trading goods 
were poor; the Indians were growing 
bolder. 

Into this hornet’s nest, Caleb came, 
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And into it, too, came the Brevaut fam- 
ily, the colonel, a crippled trader, his 
wife, “queer” as the result of the loss 
of children to frontier diseases, Jeanne 
and her younger brothers and sisters. 
Black Hawk’s surprise attack on 
Fort Madison failed, but every one 
knew it was only a prelude to a sharp- 
er effort. Caleb found some comfort 
in a growing friendship with Jeanne, 
but that, too, suffered from the delu- 
sions of her mother, for whom the 
hardships of the frontier were proving 
oo much. This was the time of the 
strange epidemic that swept the west, 
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ot try-@when thousands grew hysterical at 
taxes.camp meetings and went half mad. 
ls and™™Ursed by Madame Brevaut, Caleb was 
portw about to start to one of these meet- 


rd theg™e2ss of Exhorters, or Shouters. 





Nes they reached the cabin, the 
horses were hitched to the two- 
wheeled cart. The door shut as they 
approached, in indication that Caleb 
ad best stay outside. 
Jeanne entered, long hair shielding 
he eyes that she had bathed with 
Pring water, but without greatly help- 
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nough ng their redness. 

hiner? “You shouldn’t be so long, Jeanne,” 
t tax ald the madame’s voice. 

1 “No,” 


> rel“@) And what, Caleb was thinking out- 


ide on the chopping block, could eith- 
Pr of them say? 
“Hello, stranger; who mought you 
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that was dirty and shaped like a grain 
stack, and white cotton gloves. He 
was evidently dressed up; his face was 
fairly clean, and his matted hair was 
well plastered down with grease. 

“Larkin, ye say ! My name’s Sailing, 
Dan’l Sailing. New in these parts, I 
reckon, ain’t ye? Jeanne somewheres 
around?” 

“She'll be out soon.” 

The caller made abruptly for the 
cabin door, and pulled the buckskin 
latchstring that hung outside, while he 
winked at Caleb. There was a small 
squeal, a bustling around, and the ma- 
dame’s voice. 

“You hold on there, Daniel!” 

“T reckon I kin!” He took a clown- 
ish hold on the buckskin and laughed 
loudly, while he looked to Caleb for 
appreciation. “I reckon I kin hold ’er 
quite a spell. 

“I come over t’ see maybe Jeanne’s 
goin’ t’ the meetin’,” he continued, 
when the comedy had cooled, even for 
him. “I e’n git Uncle Dan’s oxen. 
They ain’t so pert, but they’ll git 
thar.” 

“Jeanne can’t this time. 
company.” 

“Oh! All right. I’ll come a-Saat’r- 
day.” He went close to Caleb. “You 
‘tbe the comp’ny? Well, don’t hang 
around, and don’t come back! See?” 
He lumbered around the corner. 

The family, when it assembled, was 
dressed in its best. Madame had per- 
mitted herself a paisley shawl and a 


We got 





Caleb borrowed a cart and managed to get the madame into it, 


clean linen dress with a blue homespun 
belt. Jeanne had a similar dress, but 
instead of the belt, above the hem a 
strip dyed orange from sumac pith 
had been woven in and out to form a 
line of brilliant squares. She had put 
her hair up and tied it with a red bow. 

Caleb and Jeanne chose to walk; the 








others set out at a trot thru the dust. | 


Caleb found talking hard. He wanted 


to tell her that he didn’t mind about | 
madame, that he thought she was very | 


pretty in her new dress, and that he 
loved her and would ask her to marry 


him as soon as he was a trader him- | 


self.- But madame wouldn’t like to 
have Jeanne marry a trader, and all 
these things were very hard to say. 


E TOOK her hand when they 
walked thru a long stretch of 


jack oak, but she squirmed it loose | 


when they came to a clearing. When 
she spoke, it was of some bird or flow- 
er. After an hour or so, they heard 
the blast of a cow’s horn trumpet at 
some distance, and Jeanne walked 
faster. 

“That’s the starting horn already,” 
she explained. 


They found that a log platform had | 


been raised in a clump of walnut and | 
sycamore. Half of the grove was filled | 


with women, sitting on logs cut for 
the purpose; on the other side men 
were sprawled in brown patterns on 
the grass. Children were everywhere, 
some sitting awed and silent, some 
firmly collared by. their mothers, and 


others scattered at various kinds of 


(Continued~<on ‘page 24)*+ 








Don’t spend your 


feed money 


to feed worms?! 


Deworming hogs, poul- 
try, sheep this sure way 
fattens them quicker for 
market. 


BQowsp wens (ascarids) cansneak 
in and steal your profits when you 
least suspect it. Authoritative statistics 
show that a high percentage of hogs are 
infested with these worms. 

And when livestock is wormy, a good 
part of your feed bill goes to feed the 
worms. If you get the worms out, you get 
the pork on. : 

That is why so many farmers now take 
these precautions: Before they start to 
fatten their hogs or poultry for market 
they dose them with Nema. They don’t 
wait until worms have set their stock 
back—they make sure to get rid of the 
worms, so that their feed bills go to build 
flesh. 





For example, Fred W. Moll, of Fairfax, 
S. D., writes that, on a chance, she gave 
Nema to 55 apparently healthy pigs. 

“T little thought such a healthy look- 
ing bunch would be so wormy,” he writes 
us. “‘They discharged worms for two days 
and, judging by the number of dead 


worms in the feed yard, each pig must 
have had a dozen or more of these long 
roundworms. 

“Your capsules are easy to give. I just 
wet them, dropped them in the pigs’ 
throats and down they went. I did the 
work all alone, and it certainly proved 
more effective than anything else I’ve 
ever used.” 





Mrs. E. T. Abbott’s Texas flock of 117 
chickens were sluggish, tips of their combs 
dark, egg production falling off. She cap- 
suled them with Nema. “The whole flock 
now seems more sprightly,” she tells us. 
“Combs are red. They’re eating with a 
relish. Egg production is increasing daily.” 





From Texas, too, a sheep man writes 
“Before we treated our sheep with Nema, 
they were dying of stomach worms. After 
treatment they began to mend. They’ve 
done so well I know that we are free from 
stomach worms in the flock. Nema is the 
first medicine I’ve found that will actu- 
ally do the work.” 


For large Roundworms in hogs 
‘and poultry 
For Stomach Worms in sheep and goats 


—a scientific, reliable remedy 


also effective for both ROUNDWORMS 
and HOOKWORMS in dogs and foxes 


MADE BY PARKE-DAVIS, 
who have been leaders in the production of med- 
icinal products since 1866, 


EFFECTIVEs: Nema Capsules get 
rid of 95% to 100% of the roundworms, stomach 
worms or hookworms—usually in a single treat- 

. ment. 


NO GUESSWORK: Each infested 
animal or fowl gets its correct individual dose. 
When you mix worm remedies with feed you 
can’t be sure of results. .Some stock is bound to 
get too much; and other stock, too little. 


NO SETBACK to otherwise 
healthy livestock. (Of course, you wouldn't give 
any worm medicine to animals suffering from 
intestinal diseases.) 


EASY TO GIVE 
LOW COST 


FR Ee Bulletins cen a 


great deal about worms in live- 
stock—and how to get rid of them. 


Just mail coupon 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 11-L 

Address nearest office: Detroit, New York, Ballti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, St. Louis. 


Please send the free Nema Bulletins I have checked: 
0 No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 

O No. 655, on Poultry. 

O No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 










A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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First Prize 


$2000 
Second Prize 
$1000 


Third Prize 


110,000 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Confident of 

their control of the senate, many 
of the Democrats and Independent Re- 
publicans scorn limitation of tariff 
revision strictly to agricultural prod- 
ucts, as advocated by Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma and others. The reason 
is that the voting of such a restriction 
would prevent them from executing 
their plans for sharply reducing 


| jacked-up rates on industrial products: 


“We prefer. to reduce the industrial 
rates,” Senator Brookhart explains, 
and adds, with irony, “I think we can 


| show them how to do it.” 


As this is written, the Democratic- 
Independent alliance intends, as a 


| courtesy to Thomas, to give a substan- 


| tial 


“ILL WAGER 
ONE DOLLAR 


1062 
Other 
VALUABLE 
AWARDS! 





vote to his resolution restrict- 
ing tariff revision to duties on farm 
and related products, but plans not to 


| allow the restriction to be imposed. 
| The change of front indicates the new- 


found strength of the agriculturally 
minded majority of the senate, and 
means the general boosting of duties 
on farm products and a _ wholesale 
slashing of industrial rates in the sen- 
ate’s tariff bill. Quite likely the de- 
liberate rejection of the Thomas resoe- 
lution will be interpreted by the news- 


| Papers as indicating weakness of the 


Solve a puzzle—win a 

prize! ... Good fun 

from start to finish! 

- -- Go to your dealer 

teday for Entry 

Blanks and full in- 

formation about the 

Contest! 
This is a sample puzzle only. Solution: Bond Radio and 
Flashlight Batteries serve better and last longer. Rest 

renews the current you use. 


HINK of winning $2000 for solving six simple picture- 
puzzles. Just imagine all the things that you could do | 


with this amount of money! Your chances in this contest are | 
as good as anyone’s for the rules are very simple to follow. 


What the judges are looking for are expressive and appropriate 
solutions to the six puzzles composing the contest. Each of these 


puzzles contains 16 pictures representing words which, when | 
read from left to right, form a complete 16-word statement 
regarding one of the famous Bonp Electric Products. No par- 
ticular word or combination of words has been selected as being 
correct! All solutions will be judged on their merits after the 


contest is closed. 


FREE PUZZLE-BOOKS AT YOUR DEALER’S 


To make it easy for you a little book has been prepared 
describing the various Bonp Electric products on which 
the puzzles are based. This booklet contains all six of 
the puzzles, the Rules of the Contest, Instructions on 
How to Proceed, and the Official Entry Blank which 
contestants should use in submitting their solutions. It 
is obtainable without charge from any Authorized Bonp 
dealer. 


If it is not convenient for_you to locate an Authorized 
Bonp dealer, mail the coupon below and all informa- 
tion will be forwarded Free of Charge. 


i 
i 
i to 


BOND ELECTRIC CORP. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Makers of Radio “A”, ““B’’ and “‘C’? Batteries 
-Storage and Dry Batteries — High-Vacuum 
Radio Tubes — Flashlights and Mono-Cells. 
Se ET OR RR RE RAE RRR COST Gear fe OT A RT 

Bonp Etectric Corporation 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Dear Sirs: Please send your Free 
Book of Instructions relating to the 
$10,000 “Picture-Puzzle” ‘Contest. 


| treasury. 


Cutting Down the Tariff j 


Farm Bloc Starts Fight to Reduce Industrial Rates 


rates on industrial products that are 
Jower than those of the Fordney.y, 
Cumber act, which remains in for 
until a new tariff law is enacted. (It 
the coalition does as well with their 
Plans as their present strength ing 
cates, there is doubt that the presen 
tariff bill ever will become law.) Ty 
iron, steel and chemical schedules are 
the most prominent targets at Which 
such senatorial sharpshooters ag Bo 
rah, Caraway, Harrison, Brookhart, 
Norris, Frazier et al., are Carefully 
aiming their machine-gun fire of tr. 
cer, dum-dum and ordinary steel-jack. 
eted bullets. 

While, as Bobbie Burns so aptly 
said, “the well laid plans o’ mice ay 
men gang aft awry,” there are sub 
stantial reasons for believing that the 
senatorial friends of the farmer at 
last hold the whip hand on the tariff 
The farmers’ friends ewill not be go 
strong when the bill goes back to the 
hquse, but even there the aroused pub. 
lic opinion against the tariff bill ag 
passed by the house and as subse. 
quently reported to the senate by its 
finance committee has caused a con 
siderable shifting among congressmen 
in favor of the farmer. In this connee. 
tion it is of interest to recall that 





carcass is in valuable cuts? 
Of course you don’t. 


yet taken. 


one of their September litters. 
be bought back at Chicago prices. 
of different strains 


out value of carcass. 
Ames, Iowa, for entry blanks. 





TESTING OUT HOG STRAINS 


Just how good—really—is your strain of hogs? 
some prizes; they feed out fairly well; yet do you know exactly how 
economical the strain is in the use of feed, or what percentage of the 


Nobody does, unless their hogs have been thru 
the Swine Performance Test at Ames. 
ferent herds are fed out under the same conditions and part are finally 
slaughtered to show just how valuable the strain may be in production. 
Just as dairy breeders go to butterfat records for guidance and corn 
growers to corn yield test records, so hog breeders are going to buy 
from herds that have made good under this test. 

There is room for entries from fifty litters from as many farms in 
the Swine Performance Test at. Ames this fall. 
Swine breeders still have a chance to enter four pigs (two 
barrows and two gilts), which will be paid for at Chicago prices, from 
At the end of the test, one gilt. can 
In addition to finding out the value 
in producing high grade carcasses economically, 
Wallaces’ Farmer’s trophy will be awarded to the breeder whose litter 
shows the greatest margin between feed cost of production and the cut- 
Write to C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State College, 


They have taken 


Under this test, pigs from dif- 


Not all the places are 








alliance; but that is only part of the 
present strategy. 

Senators Brookhart and Frazier, to 
whom the allies have delegated the 
responsibility of making desired 
changes in the agricultural rates, have 
ready more than fifty amendments. 
These are intended to make effective 
the numerous unsatisfied requests of 
the farm organizations. They include 
a 36-cent duty on corn instead of the 


| 25-cent rate per bushel given by the 


house bill. On fats and oils the farm 


| organizations asked a straight 45 per 


ad valorem duty on all impor- 
tations. Amendments providing for 
this are ready. Probably the group 
will support the amendment of Sena- 
tor Broussard, of Louisiana, requiring 
that duties paid to the United States 


cent 


| on proposed duties on Philippine prod- 


ucts shall be paid into the Philippine 
This has been advocated 
by the Farm Bureau. In event this 
plan is not sufficiently supported, the 
group may give the Philippine govern- 
ment the right to levy duties against 


| American products, and vice versa. 


As these amendments to raise agri- 


| cultural tariffs fly into the hopper, 
| others are being offered and support- 
| ed by the allies which, if adopted, will 


| tear down the structure of industrial 
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| farm commodities. 
| come up, industry down. 


rates in many important respects. 


| Their objective is to remove the esti- 
| mated difference of 17 per cent which 


favors industrial products as against 
Agriculture must 


stances the group is proposing new 


In some in- - 


when a number of the farmers’ strong: 
est advocates in the house, led by 
Dickinson, of Iowa, voted for the tariff 
bill, they expressed themselves as play- 
ing a game of strategy in which they 
boosted farm rates in the house bill 
as high as they could with the expec 
tation that the Democrats and Inde 
pendent Republicans in the _ senate 
would pare down the accompanying it 
creases in industrial rates. With the 
administration so strongly in control 
in the house, the farm-minded com 
gressmen could do little else at that 
time; but when the bill comes back to 
the house a new line-up in favor of 
the farmer is to be expected. 

Before the tariff bill has run the 
senatorial gauntlet it very likely will 
have had attached to it the debenture 
plan, which for several years has beet 
the nub of the national farm relief 
plan of the National Grange, Sena 
tors Brookhart and Norris are working 
on an amendment to the tariff bill 
which would make the debenture pay 
able directly to the Federal Fam 
Board, and which would broaden the 
agricultural marketing act to direc 
the board pass on the money thus 0b 
tained to stabilization corporations 
where it would be used to pay losses 
arising from exportation of farm sul 
pluses onto the world market. Sei® 
tor Brookhart maintains that if mem 
bers of the board were so inclined 
they could easily find sufficient at 
thority in the act to take vigorous 
price-boosting action with respect 
1929 crops. 
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rmer at Health-giving ultra-violet rays, which streem through CEL-O- 

1e tariff. GLASS all winter long, cannot penetrate ordinary window glass, 

t be so or any kind of soiled cloth curtains, 
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Bem. “Old Dr. Sun” is the farmer’s friend. All famous poultry event, modern poultry prac- CEL-O-GLASS is a tried and tested product 
. the year ’round he makes his visits, pouring tices have produced an increased lay of 34 with a record of performance. The name is 

thru out generous measures of health-giving ultra- eggs per bird during the past 4 winters. on the selvage—look for it. 

. dif. violet rays. During this time CEL-O-GLASS has been 

nally These rays have cleansing, disinfecting standard equipment. Multiply the number of Many uses for CEL-O-GLASS 

tion. qualities. They help prevent disease. And your layers by 34 and see what a similar in- p ‘ 

‘an they have another important duty — they crease would mean to you. CEL-O RAs voip durable, highly translucent 
= cause the blood to manufacture Vitamin D The same story—more eggs per bird—is material made by coating tough, cold-drawn 

is in without any additions to a normal diet. The found in this report made by the Washington steel pat mesh with a substance that admits 

; are result is a proper assimilation of calcium and State Experiment Station. “It was found ultra-violet rays when you need them most— 

(two phosphorus — the great bone-building and that in pens equipped with CEL-O-GLASS cur- oe Waker. h 

from shell-making minerals. tains, when the temperature registered 18° h It has many uses a the farm. In hog 

. Poultry particularly needs and benefits below zero outside, the inside temperature ptt st paper ~ ees and ptt 

ally, from sunlight. Don’t shut ‘‘old Dr. Sun”’ out registered from 22° to 28° above zero... attening. t er the satisept ae 

itter of your poultry houses in winter by using Pens with CEL-O-GLASS, in the coldest weather, sunlight into dairy barns and milk houses. On 

cut- windows of ordinary glass, or any kind of showed a drop in egg production of only 10% cold frames and hot beds =  apeeredhenapes 

lege, cloth curtains that soil. These present a to 15%; while the same pens equipped with and bad weather losses, is light and easy to 

barrier to the vitalizing ultra-violet rays. But muslin fronts showed a drop of 25% to 55%.” handle. : As a back porch enclosure it adds a 

~~" @ ultra-violet rays stream through CEL-O-GLASS warm, light room to the house. h 

strong. 29d flood the houses with health. CEL-O-GLASS can be bought * ardware, 

et lumber, seed and feed dealers in any quantity. 

e tariff CEL-O-GLASS increases poultry It comes in rolls 25, 50 and 100 feet long, 28 

as play- profits and 36 inches wide. If your local dealer 

ch they cannot supply you, please write to Acetol 

ise Dill The use of CEL-O-GLASS promotes normal Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New York. 

. an growth. Helps kill germs and parasites. In- 

senate cTeases egg production. Keeps houses warm Useful Book and Blue Prints — FREE 

ying in /™ and dry. These are not theories, but facts— ; : ? 

th tell proved in Experiment Stations from coast to ee tree ene ae 

—_— coast, in the laboratories of science, in many property installed, CEL-O-GLASS will last for years. The book, “Health on the Farm,” which explains all the 

at that egg-laying contests, and on thousands of prac- Vindiont Ben hestes ha is still wien the CEL-O-GLASS facts. Also, if building, get one of our free blue prints 

nack tam “cal, profitable farms all over the country. n'a vertical position in the entire south side end other openings Of Suthorized Experiment Station poultry and hog 

vor of This is shown by the egg-production chart of all poultry houses. Hinge frames to swing in and to the side houses—see coupon. Write for the one (or ones) you 
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of the Vineland Egg-Laying Contest. At this 


or up under the roof during the summer months when CEL-O- 
GLASS is not needed. 


wish, or check and mail the coupon. 
© 1929, Acetol Products, lac. 
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ON THE SELVAGE. 
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XCEPTING only your home—this group of buildings is 
the most important thing about your farm. It is your 
“factory”! where the raw materials from your acres are 

transformed into miik, beef, pork—PROFIT. 
How vitally important it is, then, that this ‘‘factory”’ of 
yours be geared up to the point of maximum production 
—at low production cost—that it be modern, efficient 
and convenient, both as to arrangement and equipment. 
These are things in which Louden can render for you a 
riceless service—whether it be the planning of new 
Salidings, the remodeling of old ones, or the furnishing 
of equipment only. 


7 
LOUDE 
MEANS MORE THAN GOOD BARN EQUIPMENT 


It represents a broad-gauged service that covers every 
phase of your farm building eee re the “‘idea’’ 
right through to the placing of the last finishing touch. The 
convenient coupon will bring you quick information. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
2823 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
Branches: Albany, Toledo, St. Paul, San Francisco 


p47 
WM. LOUDEN 

Pioneer inventor of 
labor-saving devices 
for the barn; cham- 
pion for more than 
60 years of better 
farm buildings. 
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L O U D a N 2823 COURT STREET 

= FAIRFIELD — IOWA 
You may send me full information concerning 
the services or products | have checked. 


O Ventilating Systems 

0 Cupolas 

O Barn Door Hangers 

O Garage Door Hangers 
O Hog House Equipment 
DO Roof Windows 

OD Hay Unloading Tools 
O Milk Stools 

O Bull Staff 

DO Horse Barn Equipment 


D Engineering Service 
D Cow Stalls 

0) Cow Stanchions 

D Anime! Pens 

OD Water Bowls 

D Watering Troughs 
OD Manger Divisions 
0 Manure Carriers 

D Feed Carriers 

0 Feed Trucks 


TFIT PERTAINS TO YOUR BARN ITSAJOBFOR 











W. O. Krider 
(Columbia City, Ind.) 


and sixteen other successful farmers 
contributed the valuable material for 
thisinteresting, illustrated book. Shows 
pictures of their farm homes, build- 
ings, live stock, crops and how their 
fields are laid out to save labor. 


Valuable Book on 
FARM PLANNING 


Tells how these men, starting with 
nothing, now own successful farms in 
sixteen states. Describes the farm plans 
they use. Covers their crop rotation. 
Shows how and what legumes they use. 
How they market their crops on the 
hoof to bring extra profits and build up 
soil fertility through natural fertiliza- 
tion. How they have gained financial 
indep e, noton del farms, but 
on average places just like yours, under 


INSIST UPON GENUINE 


AUB OLEURO) SN 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFFICE 











Get a hog waterer that will 
not freeze. Have plenty of ~— ory 
warm, clean water for your om 
stock all winter. The im- Wy <- 


proved = 
ES & B SANITARY HEATED 
STOCK FOUNTAIN 
is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
cast iron, Easily installed, easily cleaned. Prac- 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced, with money-back 
guarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 
valuable literature and stock raising suggestions. the same handicaps you must 
AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. Here is inspiration and food for 
Market Street Marshalitown, lowa thought in this intensely interesting 
book. County agents, farm paper edi- 
tors and agricultural colleges helped 
gather the material. Not an advertising 
book on RED BRAND Fence “*Galvan- 
nealed’’ Copper Bearing—but a book on 
Farm Plans that bring Farm Profits. 
This 32-page illustrated .» our 
contribution to agricultural advance- 
ment, will be mailed you without cost, 
postage paid. Write for it today. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3853 Industrial St. - Peoria, Mlinois 














| Ottawa Loc Saw 
fE39 


Make Meney? 3°. 
than 10 men. Ottawa 
work. 95 DAVE TRIAL. Write to 
from. pearest of 4 branch 





OTTAWA HFG. CO., 2161 -W Weod Street, Ottawa, Kanses | Dicase refer to this paper when writing 





Clayton’s First Cooperative 


(Continued from poge 3) 


during the summer of 1893 won sweep- 
stakes at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago. At the end of his 
active association with the creamery 


; as buttermaker, he bought a farm and 


has lived on it and operated it ever 
since. Some of his proudest posses- 


| sions are the gold medals won during 
| his administration for manufacturing 


| first quality butter. 
| a ready market in New York, where 


The butter found 


| practically all of it was sold. Usually 


it was shipped in carload lots. I have 
often, as a youngster, watched the op- 


| eration of loading the tubs that accu- 
mulated in the creamery storage. The 
|} man who operated the dray line hauled 


| the butter to the station. 


| hair. 


He was a 
tall, husky youth, with straw-colored 
He also has forsaken his early 
occupation and operates a farm. Today 
he is the worthy president of the asso- 
ciation. 

One thing that has impressed itself 
on my memory is the extreme care giv- 
en to the whole process of manufac- 


| turing and shipping of the butter. This 


accounts in a large way for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. Surely, no 


| more conscientious individuals could 


have been found to carry on the work. 
And such butter! Never since leaving 
the parental roof have I tasted butter 
of as fine a quality. I write this un- 
reservedly, tho my vivid boyhood tastes 
may have been a bit dulled by age. 
This strict adherence to high stan- 
dards in quality has meant much to 
the community from which the patrons 
sent their milk. No one, to my knowl- 


| edge, has ever been successful in sell- 


ing milk of poor quality. The result 


| has been a conscientious effort to elim- 


inate poor cows, and the exercise of 
care and cleanliness in keeping the 
product fresh. Elias Pardee, the first 
president, who looked like Lincoln, has 
long since gone to his reward. The 


| suecess of the creamery is due in no 


small degree to his early years of ad- 
ministration. His rigid adherence to 
high standards set a precedent that 
has never been wilfully broken. When 
the writer was seventeen years of age, 
he was fortunate in being given an op- 
portunity to work for his board and 


| room on River Bend Farm, while at- 


| tending high 


school in the village. 
Those years were full of splendid les- 


| sons and examples of honesty and fair 


dealing. Once, by accident, I poured a 
small quantity of bloody milk into a 
tank containing the whole day’s milk- 
ing. The taint did not show and prob 
ably would have passed inspection, but 
this man refused to send the milk to 
the creamery and shouldered the loss 
himself. 

After the creamery began to turn 
from milk to cream, I once took a can 


| of cream from my father’s farm to the 





creamery. During the day it had 
soured. The buttermaker refused to 
take it. He was sorry, but they must 
adhere to their standard. I took the 
cream toa private agency and received 
a better price than would have been 
paid by the creamery had the cream 


| been fresh. That night, when I handed 
| the check to my father, he commended 


me for disposing of the cream, but he 
said, “Even tho it is a gain for us now, 


| it will turn into a loss if continued as 


| the creamery. 


| any other institution. 





| a practice.” After that, every care was 


taken to keep the cream sweet and 
pure so that it would be accepted by 
Only a few times after- 
ward did my father send his cream to 
Unconsciously, 
the effect has been reflected in the 
other activities of farming in the com- 
munity, until today, partly because of 
the strict adherence to standard, there 
is a progressive spirit in the whole 
countryside marked by neat, thrifty 
farms and an intelligent and wide- 
awake people. Much of the responsi- 
bility for the progress rests with this 
cooperative association. , 

But the history of this enterprise has 
not all been a happy one. In 1903, a 


sinister influence crept into the Com. 
munity in the form of competition froy 
a large privately owned creamery |g 
cated at a town on the Mississipp) 
river. It was eighty-five miles by rajj 
from Volga, yet so strong was its bid 
for trade that many farmers “fej for 
the higher rate,” and much cream wa 
sent to this concern. One of the reg 
evil effects was the lowering of th 
standard of cream quality. Testing 
was in the hands of the local static, 
agent, who waxed fat, physically and 
economically, from the sudden turn of 
affairs. The enterprise was aimed at 
killing the local association. For 4 
time things went from bad to worg. 
Receipts of cream fell off to about 34 
per cent of the former business. Fing, 
ly, in the latter part of the year, the 
program of receiving milk was change 
to that of cream. Many farmers by 
this time had purchased separators 
The requirement of a machine for e& 
ery farmer worked a hardship on some, 
but the expense of hauling milk was 
eliminated and the corresponding bep. 
efit to roads was immediately appar. 
ent. The change was, however, not 
without many disappointments. It was 
almost impossible to get cream of 4 
uniform quality, due to the inefficient 
methods employed in separation. | 
took several years of much schooling 
and hard feeling before the milk pro 
ducers succeeded in getting back ty 
the right standard, but, regardless of 
the competing concerns, the local fina 
ly won out. 

There must be something said here 
of that staunch loyalty shown by the 
members during these trying years 
Other companies made bids for the 
cream, and this competition is evident 
today in the form of five vigorous ip 
stitutions. 


Ten Years On the Job 


The present butter-maker, Mr. Frei 
P. Gernand, has been on the job for 
ten years. More will be said of him at 
the end of this story. When asked ag 
to how he accounted for the succesy 
of the creamery, he was rather reticeni 
about the part he himself had playe 
in it. “Ten years ago, the creame 
was considered a good one, but we havé 
made it still better, and today it i 
ranked as one of the best paying cream 
eries in the state of Iowa. This ha 
all been brought about by true coope 
tion and good management. 

“To attain these results, the operate 
must have the sound backing and ha 
mony of the board of directors, an 
then all work together. We have draw 
the line straight on quality cream, } 
accepting nothing but A-1 cream, a 
we show no partiality. In consequene 
of this, we have attained the desire 
result, which is a good outlet for ol 
butter. A butter of uniform and hig 
quality demands a premium. This pas 
year was our best year in that respet 
our butter selling for one-half ¢ 
over quotations of ‘New York extras.’ 

“The following are some of the me 
ods we use to save money for t 
farmers: 

“1. Getting the patrons to skim 
richer cream, so that they have md 
skim-milk at home to feed and we 
the creamery less bulk to handle. TD 
shortens our daily running, we s@ 
coal by not having to heat this « 
skim-milk and hy having less crea 
to pasteurize. This means at least 0 
less churnirg per day, and yet we mai 
the same amount of butter. 

“2. By demanding first qualil 
cream we are able to make first qu 
ity butter. We have found that if 
demand good cream, the farmers W! 
produce good cream. By shipping ca 
load lots we save money. Last year 
shipped with two other creameries 6 
this line. This consolic~ted car shi 
ping saved us $600 freight last year. 

“3: Efficiency in methods of runni 
the creamery. We plan our work 
that we can do as many diffe 
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- 
things with the same amount of power 
at the same time. When I came here, 
we were short of water supply, so the 
the first thing we did was to dig a new 
1, -° CMH ell and drill the old one deeper. We 
100 fog ow bave an abundant supply of very 
me lo told water, which is very essential in a 
*SSissippj creamery. Some days we have 7,000 to 
es by ral 8,000 pounds of cream to pasteurize and 
! its bi to cool. We usually cool with water to 

fell to 53 degrees F., and then use brine to 

































ream Wag cool the rest of the way to 48 degrees 
: ae Ff, at which point we hold it over 
Of the . 
; night. 
Testing “Five years ago we installed a five- 


11 Statiog ton ice machine. This mechanical re- 
cally ang frigeration is cooler, cleaner and drier 
n turn of than ice. In addition, we have a large 
aimed at tank of brine overhead in the refriger- 

For 4 ator with which we cool cream at any 
to worse, time. The temperature of this brine is 
about 3 ysually 10 to 15 degrees above zero, 
SS. Fina] and it cools cream very quickly, there- 
year, the by shortening our running hours. We 
3; changed run the ice machine about three hours 
rmers by every day during the warm weather, 
parators, at the same time we are pasteurizing 
¢ for e-HM tne cream. This saves electric energy. 
On Sole HE pefore 1923, we bought our ice. This 
milk Was cost us $225 to $250 per year. The av- 
ding ben. erage yearly cost of running the ice 
ly appar. machine is $35. This, plus the interest 


ver, on our investment for the machine, is 
S. It wag 
am of 4 


that Fred Gernand, buttermaker, has 
contributed his share to the making of 
a sizable shadow. Shortly after he 
tcok charge, the Volga creamery be- 
gan to figure in the Associated Press 
dispatches. The prizes at the various 
contests where its butter has been en- 
tered have shown a consistent_ series 
of winnings. Following are some of 
the placings of Gernand’s butter and 
some of his scores: 

First Place—National Dairy Show, 
Milwaukee, 1924; Iowa Educational 
Contest, Ames, 1924; Sumner Meeting, 
1925; Iowa State Fair, 1923; Sumner, 
1926, score 95. 


Grand Sweepstakes Prizes—National | 


Creamery Buttermakers’ Convention, 
1925, Portland, Oregon; 1927, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; 1928, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 

This is about all that is left for a 
story of a successful cooperative asso- 
ciation except to say that its success 
can not be measured alone in terms of 
dollars returned to the farmers to 
whom it ministered. Its high stan- 
dards, its faithfulness year after year 
regardless of competition and fire and 
the steady income provided early for 
debt-ridden farmers, has changed the 
character of the community. Few have 
left its environs and the farms are 
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PAYING FOR A TOWNSHIP HALL 


Can a township hall pay for itself? Folks in the Roland Township 














sreame Farm Bureau in Webster county, lowa, are beginning to be a bit hopeful. 
we have This spring they bui't the club house shown above at a cost of $7,000. 
ay it i The building was dedicated May 27. Since then the hall has been used 
ig crea for roller skating two or three nights a week, for a small charge. Re- 
This ha ceipts from this source and from the annual home talent play and the 
coope anuual picnic are to be applied on the debt. 
The club house is 86x30 feet, with a seating capacity of 250. The 

operate building is of hollow tile faced with brick. Upstairs there is a hardwood 
and ha floor suitable for basketball and roller skating, and a stage for home tal- 
ors, andl ent plays. The basement has a good-sized dining-room and kitchen. 
re drawil The building is lighted by electricity, and has a furnace and ventilating 
ream, J system. Money for the new club house was raised by subscription, home 
am, al talent plays, suppers, refreshment receipts at monthly meetings and the 
sequend annual Labor Day picnic. 
desire 
for ow 
nd hig@ about two-thirds of our annual ice cost owned by those who dwell on them. 
“his pe and much more satisfactory.” Most of the farmers now are the direct 
respe The size of the business and the descendants of those who founded the | 
alf _ growth of the local association since creamery organization. In the last | 
xtras. 1914 can be judged by the accompany- few years, a splendid consolidated 
he me ing figures. It is to be regretted that school has been tuilt in the town and 
for t the figures for its entire history are draws its pupils largely from the same 

; not available. The table shows the territory covered by the Cooperative 
skim average price paid for butterfat and Creamery Association. A_ livestock | 
ve mo the total paid out to patrons for the shipping association and a grain co- 
a pl listed: operative have been organized and are 

: 914 -313 $ 59,748.34 prospering. The people have a civic 


we Sa 1915 
is ext 1916 
3 cre’ 1917 
east OME 1918 


308 66,828.07 
353 64,359.89 
459 91,440.92 
563 116,910.69 








yeas 136,789.54 

125,902.40 
quallt 117,227.84 
‘st qui 122,278.98 
at if 155,288.94 
ers Wi 145,258.49 
ing S 157,180.79 
year 150,504.35 
aieg 155,108.62 
ar shi . 166,169.07 
year. Someone has said that, “Every great 





runni 
work 
iffe 


institution is but the lengthened shad- 
ow of a man.” This may not be entire- 
ly applicable to the Volga creamery, 
but the last ten years has demonstrated 





pride that is reflected in the sturdy | 


character of their buildings. The farm 
homes are beautiful. The sight of this 
picturesque valley from the neighbor- 
ing hills at evening, when smoke rises 
from the many chimneys where con- 
tented housewives are getting supper, 
is enough to inspire poets to song. But 
this picture is no more inspiring than 
the spirit of progress, of peace and con- 
tentment of those who dwell in this 
happy valley. Wanderers from paren- 
tal roof trees usually long to return to 
childhood haunts. The writer is no 
exception. His fondest day-dream is 
that of returning to the contentment 
of this early home and to live out his 
life among the people he loves and who 
know what cooperation means, 





























Hopped the 
Market? 


cAnd Look What He Saved in Feed! 


How do certain feeders continually top the market and save 
money on feed? One of the most successful feeders in North 
Dakota here tells he saves 14 on fodder, 14 on sweet clover—yet 
gets top prices! 
“In J » 1927, one of your No. 244 Letz Mixed Feed Makers was 
purchased by me. 





I am farming 1700 acres of land. I feed from 160 to 250 head of steers 
each year, 800 sheep and lambs per year, 50 head of horses, 100 hogs and 
8 milk cows. 

I find that the Letz roughage mill is effecting large savings in feed for 
me. I save better than one-third of my corn crop and over one-half of my 
sweet clover in using this machine. I can also finish my steers for market 
ia a much shorter space of time and with a considerable saving in feed. 

I plan on feeding a larger number of steers each year and incidentally 
must raise more f 

I may state here that several carloads of steers that I have shipped to 
South St. Paul this year have topped the market and the Letz roughage 
mill is instrumental in getting these results.” 

P. F. AUSTIN, Casselton, N. Dak. 

















bg mpeg nee has done aan 
‘or 60,000 ers it can 
do for you. 7,426 Fe => 
< — amy hogs, ul ighty i ee ful 
ry an sheep have heiped prepare a mig interesting et succ 
feeding. It tells how they have been able to make the following poe 
l Save 25% to 50% of present feed 3 Increase milk and meat produc- 
* crops. + tion through better feed prepara- 





2 Release feed crop acreage for cash 4 —~< PT CP 

° a e labor i 

= Improve health and condition of all animals. any — 
This big book is yours for the asking—absolutely free. Let us send it to you. 
Just mail the coupon. 


crops. 





AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL 

LETZ MFG. COMPANY, 
220 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 

Without obligating me in any way, 
please send me the book showing the 
various ways dairymen and stockmen 
have increased their profits by recut- 
ting, grinding and mixing their own 
feed crops by the Letz system. I am 
now feeding: 








aaawaeas Dairy Cows;........Steers;..--++++- 

wdanadkad Sheep;........Horses; H.P. of my Engine 

DGG GOGO Bis. cca cictcieccccactvaseccnccscddesqssecsoes 
My mailing address (or R.F.D.) is.....--++eeeeeeeeeere 
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THE 


Anever-failing watersupplyisyours 
when you own a Dempster Annu-Oiled 
Windmill. Starts easier and runs smoother. Oil- 
it-once-a-year, then forget it. Pumps 25% more 
water in lightest winds. Has perfect balance. 
Ball-bearing turntable keeps the wheel in the 
wind. Timken Bearings and Machine Cat Gears climinate friction. 


Ef(ouz WINDMILL 


We Has simple power mechanism, with fewer working parts. 
Dealer Cross head is unusually heavy; carries load without strain. 
Deamoatst Wing hii Large, main shaft made of special steel. The Dempster 

; 1 internal expanding brake has positive action and will 
not drag. A real windmill for real service. 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO., 731 S. 6th St, Beatrice, Nebraske: 
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IKE the Chinese woman who had a 

great fondness for the English 
words “cellar door,” thinking that be- 
cause of their clear lilting sound they 
must be the name of some rare bird or 
singing river, so to me the simple 
word “cereal” is a delightfully pleas- 
ant one. Not only is it interesting in 
association coming as it does from 
Ceres, the god whom the ancient 
Greeks held responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of their crops, but it 
suggests so many pleasant things—a 
steaming dish of oatmeal, served with 
a dash of current jelly and the “top-o’- 
the-bottle” on a’cold winter morning! 
The fresh nutty odor of a “ready-to- 
eat” breakfast food crisping in the 
oven! The ripe, mellow flavor of a 
slice of fresh whole wheat bread and 
the not-to-be-forgotten 
pungency of a_ barley 
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From Cereal Bag to Table 


By GRACE M. ELLIS 








of different grains. Some have salt, 
malt and molasses or other carbohy- 
drate material added. Some contain 
caramel or similar coloring matter. 
Those with a flake-like appearance are 
made like rolled grains, save that the 
cooking has been longer. Those which 
look like dried crumbs have been 
baked as a dough and then browned 
and crushed. <A special cylinder has 
torn other steam-cooked grains into 
shreds, and a gun-like cylinder has 
shot those which are puffed into light 
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not truly whole bran but are the great- 
er portion of the wheat kernel with 
the bran coat left on—even the pre- 
cious vitamin D is contained in the ce- 
reals which have in the factory been 
treated with the violet ray. 

Over-refined grains are to be found 
in both the prepared and unprepared 
cereals. Tho they have a place in in- 
valid cookery and occasionally as a 
“change” or used in combination with 
other cereals, their too frequent use 
would cheat the family out of some 
very important food sub- 
stances. 

Cereals, like vegeta- 








pudding smothered in a "= 
lemon sauce, yellow and ‘ ae 
clear, and with the ever- } 
so-slight speckling of cin- 
namon! 

And yet, not so long 
ago, a family friend ad- 
mitted to me that while 
cereal was probably a 
very fine word and had 
its points, no doubt, yet 
to him it meant, always 
and unavoidably, a bowl 
of watery oatmeal sweet- 
ened out of all semblance 
of flavor, or a dish of 
cold corn flakes served 
with cold milk in a cold 
kitchen on a cold winter 
morning. 

Sorry remark, and piti- 
ful in a way, as well. But 





bles and fruits, have a 
fine natural flavor of 
their own. Like vegeta- 
bles, in particular, this 
flavor is developed or ru- 
ined in the cooking. 
Probably the greatest sin 
committed by the Amer- 
ican housewives against 
the cereal family is the 
over-use of sugar. 

Natural cereals 
without. exception  pre- 
dominantly starchy. Su- 
gar adds nothing not al- 
ready furnished by the 
cereal itself, and if used 
to excess, as it so often 
is, ruins the mellow char- 
| acteristic flavor of the 
| grain entirely. If sweet- 
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so often we catch a glim- 
mering of the careless 
food practices which may 
be responsible for the 
fact that pancakes and 
sausage still remain a favorite tho not 
too wisely chosen breakfast food for 
masculine America, and a sudden deso- 
late picture of what it might. be like 
to be a “traveling bachelor’ who has 
either forgotten or has never known 
the homely unforgettable fragrance of 
a bowl of steamed rice served for an 
early fall Sunday night supper, with 
a thin golden covering of butter and 
brown sugar. 

Poor cooks have mistreated fine 
foods out of all natural flavor ever 
since home-made bread was little more 
than a rather cementy pancake baked 
over a rude fire. A _ better house- 
keeper—1929 model—will stock her 
pantry shelves generously with cereal 
products and will handle the contents 
deftly and well un their way bctween 
box and table if she is to make the 
most. out of a group of foods which 
cost less, in terms of food valve, than 
probably any other one class. Of 
course, there are luxuries, even among 
cereals, it is true. A bowl of whole 
wheat porridge costs but. a fiftieth as 
much as a serving of some of our more 
expensive prepared cereals, and a bowl 
of oatmeal only about one-fourth as 
much. If she would keep food costs 
at a minimum and food values at a 
maximum, she will see that at least 20 
per cent of the food which she brings 
to the table is of grain products. 

What are the possibilities of choice 
in even the tiniest grocery store? As- 
suredly they are plenty!—whole wheat, 
rolled oats, barley and corn, all of 
them ground or cracked, and boxed or 
bagged, for porridge, breads and pud- 
dings! Hominy grits, hominy canned 
in water or milk, ready-to-eat break- 
fast foods prepared in many artful 
ways, refined grains, whole grains or 
coarse brans! Some are a mixture 


Whole milk, 
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mineral 
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kernels several times their original 
$1Ze., 

The family pocketbook and the in- 
dividual taste will determine just 
which of the tempting boxes and bags 
should go into each market basket, but 
these are the facts which should be 
kept in mind during the selection of 
the family cereal supply. First, there 
is a real gain in money saving when 
whole grain products like rolled oats 
and cracked wheat are bought. The 
home-cooked cereal will furnish the 
hot dish, so needed in a meal and so 
apt to be lacking, if only a cold cereal 
is provided. And then the whole ce- 
real stays by a child Jonger during the 
morning so that he will not tire so 
easily as the child who has had a cold, 
refined breakfast food. 

Then, too, it is well to remember 
that a natural cereal is a natural food. 
Over refining or the taking out of the 
fatty germ and the coarse bulky bran 
coats, while it does not decrease the 
energy giving value of the food, robs 
it. of the greater portion of its vitamin 
element, A and B, which are found in 
the germ, its laxative elements stored 
in the outer coats of the natural ce- 
real grains and its mineral elements— 
the phosphorus, iron and calcium pres- 
ent in the husk. 

On the other hand, the coarser cel- 
lulose cereal products, made of only 
the husky portions of the grains, while 
they are undoubtedly rich in minerals 
and extremely laxative in action, may, 
because of their unnaturally coarse 
physical property, prove too irritating 
for young children, older people and 
those suffering from acute digestive 
disturbances. In other words, pure 
bran in any quantity is not advisable 
for all diets. However, many of the 
so-called brans on the market are 


content, 


ening is desired, it may 
be added in the form of a 
handful of _ raisins, 
chopped dates, or other 
dried fruit. Try placing 
a spoonful of tart fruit jelly in the bot- 
tom of the cereal bowl and watch the 
children “eat down” to it. A sliced 
banana (one with the brown flecking 
of peel showing proper ripening) or a 
baked apple, makes a good sweeten- 
ing accompaniment for a bowl of 
cooked cereal. 

Whole milk has a certain type of 
protein not. present in either the whole 
cereal or in rich cream and for that 
reason and because it is also very high 
in mineral elements, makes the best 
accompaniment for a cereal dish. 

As to cereal cookery, pertaining to 
the breakfast food type, directions are 
almost superfluous. That the cereal 


makes the 





should be dropped gradually into Tap. 
idly boiling and already salted Water 
or milk, or half and half, and then 
should have a slow cooking in the top 
of a double boiler (and I have yet t 
know the cook who could prepare flaky 
cereal in a flat single saucepan), ig tog 
generally known for repetition. The 
length of time required for Proper 
cooking is at the present time in dis. 
pute. Yesterday, I would have Said 
confidently, “At least one hour for the 
younger children, and a _ definitely 
shorter period for older and adults” 
Recent experiments upon cereal cook. 
ery, however—definitely those made x 
Columbia University upon rolled oats 
and those at. the Kansas Agricultural 
College upon corn meal—tend to show 
that the length of time of cooking c@ 
real food does not perceptibly affec¢ 
the ease with which they are digested 
The Scotch people have a dish, ang 
one which they seem to thrive upon, 
prepared from rolled oats which is lit. 
tle more than raw. And Over-cooking 
certainly does subtract from palatabil. 
ity. However, there is no proof, as 
yet, that I know of, which shows that 
long cooking does not soften the cel. 
lulose part of the whole cereal and 
make it less irritating to very young 
digestive tracts. 

“What we need,” said a culinary 
judge recently, after examining the 
quick whole cereal breads in a state 
fair culinary exhibit, “is fewer recipes 
for good cake and more for good whole 
cereal breads. These quick breads are 
splendid in texture and lovely in ap 
pearance, but nine out of ten of them 
are over-sweet and lacking in real ce 
real flavor.” 

And isn’t it true that we too often 
cover up the ripe mellowness of a nat: 
ural cereal flavor with too generous a 
quantity of spices, of sugar, of molas 
ses—of all sorts of inferior flavors. 
Our corn breads are often corn cakes 
and our breakfast foods, sweetish pué- 
dings. 

If you would surprise your family on 
one of these coolish fall evenings with 
a truly delicious and genuine whole 
wheat nut bread, for supper, try this 
recipe for whole wheat nut. bread: 

Whole Wheat Nut Bread 

1 cup whole wheat flour 

1 cup white flour 

4 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 egg 

51% teaspoons baking powder 

144 cup melted butter 

1, cup nut meats (black walnuts 
are delicious if you have them) 

Sift dry ingredients. Mix beatel 

(Continued on page 17) 
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For a supper dish these cool fall evenings, try whole wheat nut bread. 
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with 4 -Speed Penguin HAS =: 


Flint, Mich. 


i en new Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Utility Truck 
has proved its superiority in every line of busi- 
ness—but nowhere has its performance been 
praised more highly than in the farming commu- 
nities. And the reasons for this popularity are 
easy to understand — when you consider the facts. 


Here are provided all the outstanding advantages 
of a great six-cylinder valve-in-head engine, and any- 
one who has used the new Chevrolet Utility Truck 
will tell you what a really great advantage this is. 
It gives you more power—and, due to the greater 
flexibility of six-cylinder design, this increased 
power is immediately available. Your motor “takes 
hold” the instant you step on the accelerator — en- 
abling you to get out of ruts, holes and soft ground 
before your load has a chance to “settle.” You have 
faster speed on the highways— which means more 
trips per day. And your motor is amazingly smooth 
— which not only makes driving more pleasant, but 
results in longer life for the entire truck, due to 
the absence of destructive vibration. 


Furthermore, the new Chevrolet Utility Truck 
provides, at no extra cost, the many advantages of 


a four-speed transmission — with a power take-off 
opening for operating farm machinery. This fea- 
ture alone — providing enormous power for pull- 
ing out of bad places, enabling you to use the motor 
for spraying, sawing wood, filling silos, etc.— 
makes the new Utility Truck the logical choice 
for farm usage. 


In addition, you have every feature of Chevrolet’s 
advanced design—such as a full ball bearing 
steering mechanism; big, powerful, non-locking 
4-wheel brakes; four sturdy, semi-elliptic shock 
absorber springs, set parallel to the load; and extra- 
heavy and extra-long channel steel frame, which 
permits the mounting of big farm-type bodies with- 
out additional frame extensions; and sturdy, high- 
quality construction in every unit. 


And remember that you not only get this truck in 
the price range of the four —but that it is just as 
economical to operate as a four-cylinder truck! 


See your Chevrolet dealer today. He will gladly 
arrange your purchase for a small down payment 
and easy terms. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN »* Division of General Motors Corporation 
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THERE is only one fundamental class of Buick 
motor cars... they are all Bucks . . . and 
the man who buys the second ten —or twenty 
—or fifty thousand Buick miles—does so 
because he knows they’!] be the kind of miles 


that Buick alone can give. 


He invariably is a man who combines keen 
judgment of values with a true appreciation of 
the fine things of life. He selects Buick, out of 
the entire field of possible purchases, because 


of the high character of those Buick miles. 


He knows that Buick builds into every car 
scores of thousands of miles of joyous, reliable, 
uninterrupted service. He knows that he and 
his family will experience that extra measure 
of comfort, safety and roadability which only 
a car of Buick size and stamina can provide. 








To the man who buys Buick miles... 
...@ BUICK is always a BUICK 


He knows his Buick will be no more a ‘‘used 


’ 


car’ in the ordinary sense of the term than 
the home he lives in is a ‘‘used house.’”’ He 
knows, as a positive fact, that Buick will prove 
a gratifying and satisfying investment. 


And so he buys a Buick... . and makes doubly 
sure of its reliability by buying it from the Buick- 
Marquette Dealer in his community. And he 
obtains from it, dollar for dollar, the full meas- 


ure of motor car value he expects to obtain — 


— because Buick builds for the years — because 
Buick motor cars truly reflect Buick crafts- 
manship — because throughout the entire term 
of its remarkably long life, a Buick is always 
a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, 


Division of General Motors 
Corporation 


MICHIGAN 


Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


Canadian Factories 
McLaughbiin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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100 farmers walked 24.000 miles... 


These 100 farmers watched and counted their 
steps, in collaboration with the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Each farmer walked 165.1 miles per year to 
feed his average of 27 cows apiece. Removing 
manure took a hike of 73.2 miles more. And 
all these miles accounted for only a small 
part of the walking these farmers did. 

With feet worth at least $11,000 a pair 
(average accident insurance valuation), no 
wonder such farmers demand comfortable, 
right-fitting boots. 

And they can get them. The United States 
Rubber Company has always realized the 
need of comfort for farm feet. That is why 
it made the “U. S.” Blue Ribbon Boot for 
comfort as well as for wear. 


“U.S.” 44-part boot 


Perhaps you think of boots as merely shaped 
pieces of rubber with linings fastened inside. 
Well, you’re wrong! Here is a “‘U. S.”’ Blue 












Ribbon boot that is made up of 44 separate 
and distinct parts—all carefully fashioned 
and put together to make one of the most 
comfortable and durable boots you ever 
slipped your feet into. 

The 44 carefully fitted parts in this boot 
assure perfect fit on the foot—real ease in 
walking—real comfort all day long. Seven 
rubber ribs over the instep prevent fatiguing 
pressure on the big veins. 

Gum-duck reinforcement stops rubbing at 
the ankle. The anti-chafing knee pad assures 
comfort at the top. There is a special, easy 
heel, too. 

These are but a few of the features put into 
this boot for the protection and comfort of 
your feet. 

The aluminum lasts over which each of the 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots is shaped further 
insure accurate fit for any but abnormal feet. 


United States Rubber Company 


FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farm family wants comfortable, healthy feet. This free 
book is written by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podiatrist, Executive 
Director of the National Association of Foot Health. It dis- 
cusses such problems as bunions, corns, in- 
grown nails, chilblains, callouses, fallen arches, 
how to care for itching feet, and many pre- 








cautions that lead to health and comfort for 
those feet of yours. 

It also tells how to greatly increase the life 
of your rubber footwear by following a few 
simple rules. Write for ‘‘ The Care of Farmers’ 
Feet.’”” Address United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Dept. FFF-109, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, 








Two popular 
U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


Rubbers for the 
whole family 


“*U. S.’”’ Rubbers are made in every 
type—storm, high-cut, footholds, for 
heavy service or dress, for men, women 
and children. Notice how snugly they 
fit around a child’s small foot—to keep 





And the “U.S.” Walrus! 
The ‘‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Walrus (all- 
on the farm. It slips right over your 


clean like a boot. Gray soles, red up- 
pers. 4 or 5 buckles. 


mud and snow from running down 


inside, 


‘US: 


BLUE RIBBON 

















rubber arctic) is the most useful shoe 


leather shoes, kicks off in a jiffy, washes 





How about 
farmers’ wives? 


Wives want comfort and wear, 
too—but they also want style! 
So here are Gaytees for days in 
town and neighborly calls. 

““Gaytees” is the trademarked 
name of those stylish, tailored 
overshoes made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. This 
year there are new styles, new 
patterns, new fabrics, new colors. 

Gaytees come in cloth or all- 
rubber—in high or low height with 
Snap fastener, Kwik-glide fas- 
tener, or 4-buckle. 





And their children! 


Keds are the most popular boys’ 
and girls’ shoes in America. Made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company. They give barefoot 
freedom — encouraging healthful 
exercise—yet afford full protec- 
tion for young feet. Mighty good- 
looking, too. 





| foot-saving 
heavy footwear 
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Look for this new, fine ch 


in every package 


This stimulating hot breakfast 
supplies the stamina and energy 
that builds brawn and brain 


Now cooks in 2 
to 5 minutes 
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W/ HEN you open a new package of 


these stimulating and nourishing 
quick-cooking oats, you never know what 
fine piece of china you will find. But 
you do know that it will be something 
you need, that it will be of highest quality and in good taste. 














Your family knows that Mother’s Oats are the richest 
oats that grow. From each bushel we obtain only about 
10 pounds of flakes from these rich full-flavored grains. 


Now you can get 2 kinds of Mother’s China Oats—the 
Regular that you have always known—and Quick Mother's, 
specially prepared to cook thoroughly in 2’ to 5 minutes, 
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VALUABLE COUPON IN EVERY PACKAGE 


Mother’s Oats are crushed from the choicest, fullest-flavored oats—plump and 
nourishing. They make the old-fashioned appetizing, strength- 
ening porridge that everyone loves for breakfast. 


Get Mother’s (China Brand) Oats for these reasons and because, 
too, in every package you'll find a valuable coupon, redeemable 
for useful and attractive premiums. Start on Mother’s China Oats 





today; and write for catalog showing the many premiums you eaves FOR 


we COUPONS 
MOTHERS & 


can win with Mother’s coupons. Address: Mother’s Coupon | > 
Dept., Room 1708, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














Mother's Oats..China Bran 


Mother's Oats comes in 2 styles, the Regular and Quick Mother’s that cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 
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| From Cereal Bag to Table 


(Continued from page / 2) 


egg with milk. Combine wet and dry 
ingredients. Add melted butter. Stir 
for twenty-five strokes or less. Pour 
into oblong bread pan lined with 
greased paper and bake in a slow 
oven for one hour. One and one-half 
times this recipe makes a deeper loaf 
which will bake well if watched care- 
fully, but is less apt to be as flaky in 
the center. Even without the nut 
meats this bread is delicious. 

If you think that brown rice is only 
prown rice and therefore uninterest- 
ing, give yourself a surprise by serv- 
ing hot cinnamon rice for a mid-day 
lunch, accompanied by a dish of 
stewed or canned fruit. 


Brown Cinnamon Rice 


3; cup rice (use equal parts brown 
and white rice if the family has 
not yet become accustomed to 
the unpolished sort) 

1 pint whole milk 

4%, cut brown sugar 

Grated rind of one-half lemon 

One inch stick of cinnamon 


Drop rice into one and one-half 
quarts of boiling and salted water and 
let simmer fifteen minutes over a slow 
fire. Drain thoroly in sieve and let 
wash in cold water. Submerge in hot 
milk, add cinnamon and lemon rind 
grated and cook in double boiler, with- 
out stirring, until rice has absorbed 
the milk. Remove cinnamon and 
serve with brown sugar and whole 
milk. a 

And for a real cereal pudding, one 
far richer in vitamin and mineral ele- 
ments than, for instance, a cornstarch 
or tapioca pudding, try barley pudding 
with lemon sauce. 


Barley Pudding 


¥% cup pearl barley 
3% cups water 

4 teaspoon salt 

¥% cup each raisins and currants 
1, cup sugar 

Grating of nutmeg. 


For sauce: 


2 tablespoons cornstarch 

1 cup water 

\% teaspoon salt ; 

Juice and grated rind of one lemon 
% cup sugar 

2 tablespoons butter 


Soak barley over night. Cook in 
the same water until soft. Add sugar 
and fruit and cook fifteen minutes. 
Pour into molds and let stand until 
cold. Serve with thin cream or serve 
while hot with lemon sauce. 

For sauce, mix dry ingredients and 
add boiling water slowly. Boil three 
minutes and remove from fire. Add 
lemon juice, grated rind and butter, 
bit by bit. 


Those of you who dislike the drier, 
more crumbly corn breads produced 
by the steel rolled corn meals which 
we buy nowadays, try this spoon bread 
recipe: 

Spoon Bread 
2 cups whole milk 
1, cup corn meal 
1] scant teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
+ egg yolks 
3 egg whites 


Scald milk and sift the cornmeal in 
gradually, cooking until the consist- 
ency is that of corn meal mush. Set 
aside to cool to room temperature. 
Then add baking powder, salt and the 
yolks of egg beaten until light. Fold 
m the egg whites which have been 
beaten stiff and pour mixture into a 
éreased baking dish. Bake thirty min- 
utes in a moderate oven. Serve hot. 

Peanut Harvest cookies are a truly 
“whole cereal” cookie: 


Peanut Harvest Cookies 
14 


2 cup fat 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 cups fine rolied oats 
: cups rye flour (or white) 
e teaspoon salt 
444 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup sweet milk 
% cup chopped peanuts 


Cream shortening and sugar. Sift 
baking powder and salt with rye flour, 
add to rolled oats and add resulting 
mixture to creamed shortening with al- 
ternate quantities of milk. Add pea- 
nuts last. Mixture will be stiff enough 
so that it may be shaped into balls the 
size of walnuts. Place these about 
one inch apart on greased baking 
sheets and bake in a moderate oven 
until done—about twelve to fifteen 
minutes. 

The prepared cereals lend them- 
selves to interesting uses in meal plan- 
ning. Cornflake Fruit Crisp makes a 
splendid fall time dessert. 


Cornflake Fruit Crisp 
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Waves of Warmth 





Sweep thru the Entire House 


Line a flat greased baking dish or | 


cake pan with cornflakes. Add a layer | 


of thinly sliced apples, peaches or ber- 
ries, sprinkle with sugar and a little 
cinnamon. Dot with butter. Repeat 
these layers until the dish is full, be- 
ing careful that the sugar sprinkling 
is light. Cover dish with cornflakes 
and bake in a moderate oven until the 
fruit is tender. 

Sauted corn meal mush, prepared as 
it can be prepared, is not a supper 
dish to scorn. An excellent cook whom 
I know gets a delicious crispness to 
hers by dipping each slice in flour to 
which a little sugar has been added 
before browning. Pork flavors of any 
sort combine well with corn meal. 


Corn Meal Sausage Crisps 

4 cups water 

1 cup corn meal 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup minced, browned sausage 
meat 
es 

Cook corn meal in boiling salted 
water until it drops and does not run 
from the spoon. Add minced browned 
sausage and pour into greased loaf 
pan. Chill. Slice in pieces, about 
three-fourths inches thick, dip in flour 
to which a little sugar has been added 
and saute in fat until crisp. 

And as a final suggestion, if the or- 
dinary cereal foods become tiresome, 
try combining some of your favorite 
ones for breakfast and supper por- 
ridges. Some especially good mixtures 
are: barley and whole wheat, rolled 
oats served with rye flakes, Farina 
with corn meal, and corn meal and 
graham meal. 





Canning Apple Juice 
for Jelly 


ANNED apple juice is a reliable 
source of pectin, necessary for 
making jelly, and a supply of it put 
up while apples are in season will be 
found useful and convenient thruout 
the year, says the New York state col- 
lege of home economics. It may be 
added to non-jellying fruits such as 
peaches, pineapples and rhubarb when 
in season; it is also useful for making 
jams, marmalade, conserves and 
sauces for winter desserts. 
If juice is extracted from several 


different kinds of apples it may be 


used for different kinds of jellies. Pale 
juice from Greening apples is best for 
mint jelly. As this sometimes changes 
color on standing, it is better if made 
frequently in small quantities rather 
than in large amounts. For less color- 
ful jellies, King and Baldwin apples 
are useful. 

To can apple juice, wash the apples, 
remove the blossom end and any im- 
perfect portions, cut the apples in 
small pieces, but do not remove the 
cores and skin. Add cold water to 
cover the fruit. Cover the dish and 
boil the apples until the pieces lose 
their shape, and then pour them into 
a jelly bag to drain. Boil the strained 
juice for five minutes and seal it in 
clean, hot jars for future use. 


Decide now—to enjoy the warmth and comfort of a well heated home this winter. With a modern 
Fireplace Radiona—waves of warmth are circulated through the entire house. Not just an 
ordinary heater with an outside casing, but a scientifically designed heating appliance, bringing 
the comforts of a furnace, without the necessity of a cellar nor the installation expense. 


FIREPLACE 


RADIONA 


Heats the Whole House 


The ideal heater for any home without a furnace. Just place it in your parlor or living room and 
the whole house is warmed by a continuous circulating stream of heated air created in its generous 
firepot. Burns wood, soft coal, hard coal or coke. Loads big chunks through the large feed door— 
requires little attention and is surprisingly ical in fuel ption. Th ds of farm 
HOMES have solved their heating problem by owning the Fireplace Radiona. A leading merchant 
in nearly every community has this Heater on Display. See it or 
write us for interesting folders, 


ROCK ISLAND STOVE CO. 
Rock Island, ‘Illinois 
















Dept. W 8-5 
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Rock Island Stove Co., Dept. W8-5, Rock Island, Ill. 
Send folders on the Fireplace Radiona. 
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The Riverside Bakewell— 
A Fully Modernized Coal 
Range 


[— We are interested in a new Kitchen Range. 








Do your buying from firms advertising in 


Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 


in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


STOP | 
HOTEL \\\in | Eppley Hotels 
cores ienes | IN IOWA 
ye” | 


[10 % Discount 


] 
| Present this advertisement | 
within 90 days and receive 
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IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin . 













above allowance on your 
room account. 


ict. 18, 1929. 
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....and the Hotel Alexandria 
in Los Angeles 
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ates $2 to $3 Day 
AlhRooms with Bath 








Enjoy Eppley Hospitality 
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i Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


me 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch ~nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not alwsys apply to 


bh issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. > j 














The Christian View of 
Recreation 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 27, 1929. Jeremiah, 31: 
12, 13; Zechariah, 8:5; Matthew, 11: 
16-19; Mark, 2:18-28, 6:30-32; John, 
2:1-11. Printed, Mark, 2:18-28.) 


“And John’s disciples and the Phar- 
isees were fasting: and they come and 


| say unto him, Why do John’s disciples 


and the disciples of the Pharisees fast, 
but thy disciples fast not? (19) And 
Jesus said unto them, Can the sons of 
the bride-chamber fast, while the bride- 


| groom is with them? As long as they 


have the bridegroom with them, they 
can not fast. (20) But the days will 
come, when the bridegroom shall be 


| taken away from them, and then will 
| they fast in that day. (21) No man 


seweth a piece of undressed cloth on 


| an old garment: else that which should 
| fill it up taketh from it, the new from 


the old, and a worse rent is made. 
(22) And no man putteth new wine 
into old wine-skins; else the wine will 
burst the skins, and the wine perish- 
eth, and the skins: but they put new 
wine into fresh wine-skins. (23) And 


| it came to pass, that he was going on 
| the Sabbath day through the grain 
| fields; and his disciples began, as they 


went, to pluck the ears. (24) And the 
Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why 
do they on the Sabbath day that which 
is not lawful? (25) And he said unto 


| them, Did ye never read what David 
| did, when he had need, and was hun- 
| gry, he, and they that were with him? 


(26) How he entered into the house of 
God when Abiathar was high priest, 
and ate the showbread, which it is not 
lawful to eat save for the priests, and 


| gave also to them that were with him? 


27) And he said unto them, The Sab- 


| bath was made for man, and not man 
| for the Sabbath: (28) so that the Son 


of man is lord even of the Sabbath.” 


The literal idea in recreation is to 
impart new vigor. This is manifestly 
needed after exhaustion of powers in 
labor, strain of care, or burdens of re- 
sponsibility. So essential is recreation 
to growing life, that the young spend 
most of their time in sleep and play. 
The latter is spontaneous with them. 
Mature life retains its youthful buoy- 
ancy by recreation. Like other good 
things, recreation may be abused, eith- 
er by neglect, over-indulgence, or 
wrong methods. Hence, it has been a 
concern of the church. Formerly, 
much effort was given to restrain peo- 
ple from harmful means of recreation. 
Latterly, the thought of the church has 
been turned to more constructive sug- 
gestions. The problem of recreation is 
the more perplexing because of the 
multiplying means of diversion arising 
out of the new mechanisms of our sci- 
entific age, when genius and capital 
have introduced an era of commercial- 


| ized amusements intriguing to the so- 


berest minds. It is certainly timely to 
pause, and see again the Christian view 


| of recreation as found in the assigned 


texts of the lesson. 
On their very surface is the spark- 


| ling truth that Bible religion itself af- 


fords occasions for spontaneous joy 


| for the refreshment of life. “As long 


as they have the bridegroom with 
them, they can not fast.” To be in the 
concious presence of Christ is like at- 
tending a wedding. At a typical wed- 


| ding, work and care are forgotten as 


the guests enter into the joy of the 


| hour. They laugh, they feast, they 


have social fellowship. Jesus Himself 


attended a wedding, perhaps many of | 


them, and contributed to the refresh- 
ments of the guests (John, 2:1-11). 


Frequently, He reveals Himself as the | 
spiritual bridegroom, radiating joy | 


among His followers, which renews 
life. The verses in Jeremiah (31:12, 
13) give a glowing picture of the re- 
freshing spirit of joy at the restora- 
tion from captivity. These liberated 
people sing and dance, their souls are 


“as a watered garden” revived and re- 
created. Religion is the real re-crea- | 
tion. No happier people exist than | 


those in a revived congregation, re- 
freshed by the spirit of victory, a 
sense of the vivifying presence of God. 

Reposing in these texts is another 
principle, namely, that life is not all 
recreation. “The bridegroom shall be 
taken away, then shall they fast.” Life 


has its serious side, its fatiguing | 


tasks, its stern requirements, its sea- 


sons of grief. The value of recreation | 


is found in its relationship to these. 
Mark, 6:30-32, illustrates this truth. 


After the apostles had been on a mis- | 
sionary tour, in arduous and appre- 


hensive toil, Jesus said, “Come ye... 
and rest.” Continuous amusements, 
even in harmless games, ceases to be 
recreation, but produces the same de- 
pressing spirit as constant labor. All 
play and no work as well as “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
There is this elusive thing about hap- 
piness, joy, and recreation—they must 
be infrequent guests, to be appreci- 
ated. It is as foolish to spend all one’s 
time in games as it would be to eat 
luscious food continually. Instead of 
satisfying, it satiates. 


Again, the forms of recreation should 
be appropriate to the spirit of life, 


“But they put new wine into fresh | 


wine-skins.” The text in Zechariah 
(8:5) telling about the streets of the 
city being full of boys and girls play- 
ing confirms this truth. It is natural 
for little children to play. It is cruel 
to compel children to conform their 
lives to ways of older people. Since 


children must have the recreation of | 
play, they should have a place to play. | 


Streets of the modern city are not a 


safe place for children. According to | 
the Christian view of recreation, the | 
ecmmunity will provide safe places for | 


the children. Cities should have parks 
and playgrounds in convenient places 
for the children. Parents will recog- 


nize this requirement of the child na- 


ture in some provision for play. 


Matthew, 11:16-19, leads on to the 


thought of organized play as a form 
of recreation. Jesus likens certain peo- 
ple to children in the market place 
playing games. Little tots find amuse- 
ment in toys; older children in group 
games. So these children of Bible 
times were playing such games as 
weddings and funerals, in imitation of 
spectacular features of adult life, as 
many games are. But they could not 
agree on what to play. When one 
said, Let us play “wedding,” another 
would object and want to play “fu- 
neral.” This is characteristic of chil- 
dren, and of adults with child minds. 
What those Bible children needed, and 
what children on the playgrounds need 
today, is that play should be directed. 
The ideal of recreation for children is 
directed playground activities. The 
form of recreation for adults should 
correspond to the need. The indoor life 
ought to have outdoor activity, while 
the people who live in the open may 
want to find entertainment at a con- 
cert, or other indoor amusement. This 
is again illustrated in Mark, 6:30-32, 
where Jesus suggested for the rest of 
the apostles the very opposite of their 
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mode of life: They had been traveling 
jn the familiar country of Galilee; He 
took them across the sea to a new 
gpot. They had been among people; 
He would take them apart by them- 
gelves. They had been working; He 
would have them rest. They felt the 
responsibility of being alone; He would 
pave them now follow Him. Useful 
recreation is generally found in the 
opposite of what we have been doing. 

The covering truth of the text, per- 
tinent to the sane view of recreation, 
jg that it is for the good of man. Like 
the Sabbath, it is for man’s good. 
When Jesus said, “The Sabbath was 
made for man,” He gave a principle 
that can be applied to many laws and 
institutions. Recreation is to invigo- 
rate the whole life. To hedge it about 
with a multitude of restraints, so that 
sensitive people will feel guilty while 
playing an innocent game, is to bur- 
den one with the very thing he should 
unload. On the other hand, to throw 
down all bars, and do anything that 
brings momentary pleasure in the 
name of recreation is to miss the mis- 
sion thereof. Jesus and His disciples 
were not disregarding the great day 
of the Sabbath, when they did some 
things that were a scandal to the 
Pharisees. They were on their way to 
the synagogue on that Sabbath when 
they plucked the ears of grain. They 
were not camping by the highway af- 
ter a hectic, fear-evoking speed-jaunt, 
a form of recreation that has elusive 
hopes but is deadening to the soul. 
Recreation that answers the purpose 
must be good for the whole man, not 
something that may exhilarate the 
genses but debilitate the conscience; 
and it must be good for people gener- 
ally. Modern recreations from the 
Christian view should be wholesome 
for boys and girls, young people, under- 
privileged persons, as well as for the 
strong. 

Lastly, the Christian view of recre- 
ation personifies itself in Christ, for 
the Son of man is Lord of our recrea- 
tion, even as He is of the Sabbath. He 
is not only our guide in what will im- 
part new vigor, but He is the creator 
of new life within. This Prince of 
life wants us to be renewed, refreshed, 
filled with joy. “That your joy may 
be full,” is His wish. He came that 
we may have life, and have it abun- 
dantly. He did not come to repress 
wholesome impulses, but to give im- 
petus to them. Whatever may be the 
form of recreation, whether field sports 
or indoor games, whether social di- 
version or reading, whether travel or 
entertainment, if Christ is recognized 
we shall be happily surprised at His 
sense of our need, just as were His 
disciples on the way to the synagogue. 
May we let Him be Lord of all in our 
lives. 

(The above notes were prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis- 
consin.) 


Health and the Mode 


a clothes a child wears deserve 
consideration quite as much as 
the food he eats, says Ruth Scott, of 
the New York State College of home 
economics. Mothers realize more and 
more that the style, color and fit of 
clothing have much to do with health, 
happiness and behavior. Restlessness 
and nervousness may be caused by 
suits that are too tight or by under- 
wear which is too warm. It may be 
that the little child who does not play 
happily outdoors is weighed down and 
made uncomfortable by a heavy coat. 
Clothes which keep children well 
and happy are loose enough to allow 
free action and keep an even tempera- 
ture over the body. For underwear, 
knitted fabrics and open weaves are 
recommended rather than closely 
sages fabrics. The garment should 
be elastic, porous, absorbent, and eas- 
ily washed. For well heated indoor 
rooms, children need no more clothing 
than in summer, but when they go out- 
side, additional warm, light-weight gar- 
ments should be worn. A light-weight 








coat, loose enough to permit a sweater 
under it, is a part of the winter ward- 
robe. 

Colors are becoming to the small 
child. Bright colored prints make at- 
tractive year-around dresses for little 
girls; plain wash suits of cotton and 
wool are suitable for little boys. Som- 
ber, dark colors should be avoided 
since the child does not enjoy wearing 
them. 


{ SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 








Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


How Mr. Toad Learned 
to Sing 


Peter Rabbit never will forget how he 
laughed the first time he heard Old Mr. 
Toad say that he could sing and was 
going to sing. Why Peter would as soon 
think of singing himself, and that is 
something he can no more do than he can 


fly. Peter had known Old Mr. Toad 
ever since he could remember. He was 
rather fond of him, even if he did play 
jokes on him once in a while. But he 
always thought of Old Mr. Toad as one 
of the homeliest of all his friends—slow, 
awkward, and too commonplace to be 
very interesting. So when in the glad 
joyousness of the spring, Old Mr. Toad 
had told Jimmy Skunk that he was going 
down to the Smiling Pool to sing because 
without him the great chorus there would 
lack one of its sweetest voices, Peter 
and Jimmy had laughed till the tears 
came. 

A few days later Peter happened over 
to the Smiling Pool for a call on Grand- 
father Frog. A mighty chorus of joy 
from unseen singers rose from all about 
the Smiling Pool. Peter knew about those 
singers. They were Hylas, the little 
cousins of Sticky-toes the Tree Toad. 
Peter sat very still on the edge of the 
bank, trying to see one of them. Sud- 
denly he became aware of a new note, 
one he never had noticed before, and 
sweeter than any of the others. Indeed, 
it was one of the sweetest of all the 
spring songs, as sweet as the love notes 
of Tommy Tit the Chickadee, than which 
there is none sweeter. ; 

It seemed to come from the shallow 
water just in front of Peter, and he 
looked eagerly for the singer. Then his 
eyes opened until it seemed as if they 
would pop right out of his head, and he 
dropped his lower jaw foolishly. There 
was Old Mr. Toad with a queer bag Peter 
never had seen before swelled out under 
his chin, and as surely as Peter was sit- 
ting on that bank, it was Old Mr. Toad 
who was the sweet singer! 

Old Mr. Toad paid no attention to Peter, 
not even when he was spoken to. He 
was so absorbed in his singing that he 
just didn’t hear. Peter sat there a while 
to listen; then he called Jimmy Skunk 
and Unc’ Billy Possum, who were also 
listening to the. music, and they were 
just as surprised as Peter. Then he 
spied Jerry Muskrat at the other end of 
the Smiling Pool, and hurried over there. 
Peter was so full of the discovery he 
had made that he could think of nothing 
else. He fairly ached to tell. 

“Jerry!”’ he cried. “Oh, Jerry Muskrat! 
Do you know that Old Mr. Toad can 
sing?’ 

Jerry looked surprised that Peter should 
ask such a question. “Of course, I know 
it,” said he. “It would be mighty funny 
if I didn’t know it, seeing that he is the 
Sweetest singer in the Smiling Pool and 
has sung here every spring since I can 
remember.” 

Peter looked very much chagrined. “I 
didn’t know it until just now,” he con- 
fessed. “I didn’t believe him when he 
told me that he could sing. I wonder how 
he ever learned.” 

“He didn’t learn any more than you 
learned how to jump,” replied Jerry ‘It 
just came to him naturally. His father 
sang, and his grandfather, and his great- 
grandfather, way back to the beginning 
of things. I thought everybody knew 
about that.” 

“TI don’t. Tell me about it. Please do, 
Jerry,” begged Peter. 

“All right, I’ tell you,” replied Jerry 
good-naturedly. “It’s something you ought 
to know about anyway. In the first place, 
Old Mr. Toad belongs to a very old and 
honorable family, one of the very oldest. 
I’ve heard say that it goes way back al- 
most to the very beginning of things 
when there wasn’t much land. Anyway, 
the first Toad, the great-great-ever-so- 
great-grandfather of Old Mr. Toad, and 
own cousin to the great-great-ever-so- 
great-grandfather of Grandfather Frog, 
was one of the first to leave the water 
for the dry land. 

“Old Mother Nature met him hopping 
along and making hard work of it be- 
cause, of course, it was so new.” 

(Concluded next week) 
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City refrigeration for 
FARMS 
—Install SUPERFEX now 


for new winter convenience 


N3 more trips to cellar, cave or wellhouse; no more ice to cut; no more food 
frozen solid in winter, or heat-touched in summer—all these luxurious advan- 
tages of mechanical refrigeration may now be had in any farm home with Surzrrex, 
the new oil-burning refrigerator—at a cost of two to four cents per day! 

Superrex keeps food at the correct temperature—summer and winter, right in your 
kitchen. Higher temperatures cause spoilage, freezing temperatures destroy the 
good in many foods. Be safe with Superrex! Save time, steps, food and money! 

SuPERFEX requires no gas, no electricity—just a small quantity of kerosene a day. 
Light the burners for an hour and a quarter (they are self-extinguishing) and you 
get 24 to 36 hours of continuous, food-preserving cold. Special freezing chamber 

or making ice cubes and new desserts the men-folks like. 


Noiseless— T rouble-Proof—Safe 


Superrex has no valves, gears or belts to get out of order. Silent—no moving parts. 
No drains. No “‘servicing.” 


> Moderate Prices— Convenient Terms 


See Superrex at your local dealer’s. A wide range of styles and sizes from $198 up, 
f. o. b. factory. Pay as little as 10% down—take care of the balance in easy iostall 
ments. If you do not find Superrex in your town, write us for name of nearest dealer. 
Superrex is a great all-year boon to farm homes. Install now, and enjoy its many 
benefits this winter! 
Full particulars in handsomely illustrated booklet—just mail the coupon. 


SUPERFEX 


OIL BURNING 


Refrigerator 


Superfex is manufactured and guaranteed by the 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Division 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 

LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OLL-BURNING HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES IN THE WORLD 
REFRIGERATION Drvision $10 

PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


_ Gentlemen: Please send us at once, complete illustrated 
literature on SUPERFEX Oil-burning RE GERATORS. 


Name. 





NO ICE TO CUT 


Forget about cutting and storing 
ice this winter. End expensive 
ice hauling next summer. Super- 
rex does away with this— install 
yours now! 


a 


NEW MILK CHILLER 


The Superrsx oil-burning princi- 
ple is now used in a chiller that 
reduces milk to 40° in 3 minutes. 
Details gladly mailed you. Write! 

















The Popgun Hunter— 


gets lots of noise but no results. He hardly expects to bring 
home any game. 











In advertising—if you really want to reach the farm 
folks of Iowa, and want results, not noise, use Wallaces’ 





Your ad will go into 128,000 farm homes each week, at 
the very low cost of 10 cents a word. Advertise in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer—your neighbors do. 
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MONEY ic YOL 


SHINN CHICKS 








A hint to the wise is suffi- eogiage supply this year will 
cient—chicks bought this fall be only a fraction of the 
mean layers next summer, je —— = oF es Sete 
2 i . 2 > é carci o urke Ss 
fall and winter—the three sea- means high cahtne, athe 
sons when eggs are HIGH. means many folks will want 
Cash in, . by acting now. Buy chickens. This means high 
chicks now, when they’ll mean prices for chickens, too, espe- 
big money in profits. Broil- cially broilers raised from 
ers for Thanksgiving and Shinn Chicks, hatched from 
Christmas, raised from Shinn selected flocks. Don’t let 
chicks are going to mean these extra profits from fall 
many dollars in profits to chicks slip through your fin- 

Order now at 











poultry raisers this year. The gers. 


MY LOW PRICES 




















S. C.. White Leghorn teccccccccscsscosssenssscssesaee $10.90 so 00 siees 00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns. --- 10.00 50.00 100.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds.. 12.00 60.00 120.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. 12.00 60.00 120.00 
White Plymouth Rocks............ 12.00 60.00 120.00 
Buff Orpingtons. 12.00 60.00 120.00 
White Orpingtons. 12.00 60.00 120.00 
White Minorcas 12.00 60.00 120.00 
Perey WIR TONE ii occsecaeaae pr 75.00 150.00 
Assorted 40.00 





»© Poultry House 
Order from this Ad _ _ Blue Prints 


Telling you how to build an ideal brooder 
to save time. 100% live delivery of big, strong, healthy 


—— for your chicks, Sent FREE with my 
chicks guaranteed. Prompt, courteous service that will ree Poultry Book--worth 7 oe 
please you. Send your order now, 


or Send NOW for this | 
FREE Poultry Book 7%: 


Pal 
which tells the method of raising chicks La Plata, Mo. 
Send me cone of 





which has saved thousands of dol- E 
lars for poultry raisers, how to Fe your FREE POUL- 
make more money with poul- TRY BOOK. (If chicks 
try, describes my flocks, # wanted, state kind wanted, 
shows results and profits my cus- number, date WANE) sresseee oe 





tomers have obtained. Mail aa NOW 
for this valuable FREE BOOK 


AName 
WAYNE N.SHINN (4 or a 


Box 100 LA PLATA, MO. State 





Town 




















Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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MAKERS OF ous 








should be allowed to do her best to produce more eggs and do it with the 
That’s why so many poultrymen depend on 


E “ret egg laid is another reason for feeding NUTRENA. Every hen 


profit possible. 


most 


NUTRENA to produce more eggs for them and at the same time, cut down 
their egg cost. 
you get will go a long way in producing extra money for the things you want. 


Your flocks will do better on NUTRENA. The extra eggs 


Kaw Station 
Kansas City, Kans, 


Nuibiena Feed Milld Inc. 


Always Sacked in the Golden Bag 







AOE PURIST 
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| biggest sources of losses when birds 
| are killed under inspection. Raising 

chicks on fresh ground, eliminating the 
| old birds as soon as they have com. 
pleted a year’s laying, and proper at. 
tention to housing and sanitation will 
practically eliminate this disease. At 
the same time, it will increase profits 
by reducing parasite infestation and 
by eliminating other diseases. 

Perhaps Mr. Bittenbender is right, 
At least, he has given us something to 
think about. Maybe we will have to 
have flocks of 500 hens before we will 
give them the attention necessary to 
make them pay the biggest profit. How. 
ever, some of our best paying dairy 
herds are not the largest herds. Per. 
haps the same thing will apply to our 
chickens. It is a question of care rath. 
er than numbers. 


Fifty or Five Hundred 
Birds 


“If Iowa is going to compete with 
other sections that are making a rapid 
advance in poultry, her producers must 
go on a 50 or a 500-bird basis,” stated 
H. A. Bittenbender, formerly poultry 
specialist at the Iowa State College, 
but now an advising specialist for one 
of the larger incubator manufacturers, 

This remark of Mr. Bittenbender was 
made before the recent meeting of the 
Iowa Poultry Improvement Association 
and provoked a good deal of thought 
and considerable argument from those 
who heard him. Mr. Bittenbender’s 
idea was that we could only progress 
when we made poultry keeping a busi- 
ness. He believed that when the poul- 
try phase of the farm work was of 
sufficient size, it would be made more 
of a business than it is at the present 
time. 

Regardless of whether Mr. Bitten- 


STOP DISEASES 
bender was right, or wrong, in his con- age EGG 
tention as to the need for either larger 


or smaller flocks, his contention that at on aly ine 
more attention must be paid to the Joss Bes 
care and management of the flocks was 
approved by every one. Iowa has been 
progressing numerically in poultry pro- Worm 

duction during recent years, but in too 00, sacesastully, JadiPidoal treatien 

many cases she has been losing on Barman, arse can ite ‘them drcraig ne 
quality on account of disease and para- | $32 #90 'c:.$¢- abs abe ae astoald and goa 
sites brought about by a lack of sani- 


200 £. 
nike ee “ Saisbury’s By 
tation and crowded houses. Pamec, AVI TONE 


Undoubtedly, a person who is not mes IRereanes hea 
vitality and egg production. Al 








making a profit out of poultry would 4 Fp a SN cokmeerig PN roel gg 

be better off if his flock was reduced re, arcs Your Hatohery or Dealer | 
to fifty birds, so as to only supply the for Shag oy aoe 

needs of the farm for poultry and eggs. FREE wistinbisn ~~ 
Reducing the flock would often help saaberbeersd 

to overcome crowded conditions, which | (0% Salsbury’ S Poultry Service Co 
is one of the important factors that 


303 Water St, Charies City, lowa 
: an <P e310) h a1 ©) a) =a - St OF 

cause loss. Too often there is a tend- | 
ency to increase the flock without a 
proper increase in equipment. The re- 
sult is that disease and lack of sanita- 
tion play havoe with profits. 

The increase in poultry diseases and | 
parasites in Iowa poultry shows that 
“ acf . : * —_——— , 
we need to empha: ize oe in our | Rofenstbicekickensalll 
poultry production. Poultry. producers | Y Only asmall paint brush and 








are facing a time when a large per- Pry. A @ can of “Black Leat 40) a ; 
e : . ie c ens roos' ‘umes ar 
centage of the birds will be killed un- ape esate te Sorenerst killing lice. Eliminates ® 
~~ Ine . y : 7 vidual handling of birds sk your dealer or 
der inspection. When that time ar- | Tobacco By-Products & Ci iC In Luisi Ka 


rives, Iowa poultry will be discrimi- | 
‘Black Leaf 40° 


nated against unless steps are taken 
to eradicate a large proportion of poul- 
Kills Poultry Lice 


try diseases. 
Avian tuberculosis is now one ofthe 


An Egg a Day Keeps 
the Ax Away 


[- YOU could lay down the law to your flock, 
that would likely be your first order. You'd 
demand that each hen lay eggs at least five days 
a week. And you can demand this of your hens 
if you feed them Vita-Lac Buttermilk Laying 
Mash. Vita-Lac contains the food elements, in- 
cluding yeast and cod-liver oil, that the hen needs 
—the raw materials for egg production and in the 
right proportions for heavy laying. 

This feed helps you get full production from your 
hens even when the laying season is ordinarily 
slack. Test it out yourself. The results will con- 
vince you. See your local dealer or write us. 


PRO-LAC MILLING CO., Des Moines, lowa 
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JE HEAR and read about cow test 
W associations, but do not hear 
puch about bull associations. Cow test 
associations and bull associations make 
a team that is very effective in build- 
ing up the production of the dairy 
cows in any community where they 
are used together. 

Usually, when one starts out to buy 
4 bull, the price is mostly the limiting 
factor. You go toa man’s place where 
several bulls are for sale. Some are 
priced too high, you think. You try 
your “jewing” and “dickering” ability 










1 birds on some of the cheaper calves. The 
Raising # owner of the calves knows that he has 
‘ing the ready sale for the good bull calves, 
© com- # therefore he is glad to get rid of the 
per at- HM ooorer ones at any fair price. So the 
on Will man takes off a few dollars, and you 
se. At have bought a bull, and not the best 
Drofits Hone in the bunch. 
on and What is a bull worth? We do not 
know. But we have examples all 
Tight. @ around us where inferior and mediocre 
hing to wows were mated to good purebred 
lave to M males, and their offspring mated to an- 
we Will @ other good bull of the same Breed, and 
‘ary to in the third and fourth generation ap- 
t. How- Mf ear individuals that compare favor- 
| dairy ably in type to the purebred animals 
- Peril of that particular breed. Purebred 


to our 


bulls do not get all the credit that is 
‘© rath 


their due. We hear men criticize pure- 
bred cows and blow their bellows in 
favor of the good grade cow. They do 
not stop to realize where this good 
grade cow comes from, what her im- 
mediate ancestry is. The chances are, 
if her breeding were traced back, there 
-would be a purebred cow or a purebred 
bull crop out very soon in her pedi- 
gree. : . 

At the 1928 Wisconsin State Fair, 
there were exhibited thirteen daugh- 
ters of University Pogis Climax, a reg- 
istered Jersey sire. The dams of these 
daughters averaged 5,328 pounds of 
milk, containing 266.6 pounds of but- 
terfat, and the daughters averaged 
7,208 pounds of milk, containing 354.2 
pounds of fat. The thirteen daughters 
had an average increase over their 
dams of 87.6 pounds of butterfat. Fig- 
uring butterfat at 50 cents, we have 
$43.80. The additional 1,800 pounds of 
skim-milk at 40 cents a hundred would 
be $7.20. This shows that each daugh- 
ter’s product for the first year was 
worth $51 above that of her dam. A 
cow that will produce 354 pounds of 
fat is worth more than a cow that 
Will produce only 266.6 pounds, and 
also the progeny of the 354-pound cow 
will be worth more. 

To make an all-around success, a cow 
Must have, along with her high produc- 
tion, progeny performance. This means 
that she must be able to produce a calf 
regularly, and her offspring must be 
capable of carrying on ereditably. Any 
breeder will give more money for a bull 
out of such a cow, having progeny per- 
formance along with her high produc- 
tion. 

Bull associations, or bull” rings, as 
they are often called, seem to be the 
logical answer for the average dairy: 
Man seeking to solve his bull problem. 
The simplest way is for two or three 
neighbors to go in together and buy a 
g00d bull. Several men may form 
themselves into an association and buy 
as Many bulls as their members need. 

In Palo Alto county, Iowa, some 
eight years ago, a group of dairymen 
formed a bull association. Mr. G. V. 
Giffin, of Ringsted, Iowa, said: “We 
feel that our association has been quite 
Successful. It is now eight years since 
we organized, and we have the same 
Members, except one, to date. We start- 
ed with five blocks or rings, with a 
bull in each block, but now have nine 
blocks and a bull in each block.” Mr. 
Giffin said that when they ‘had five 
blocks, some of them had as high as 


Buying Good Bulls Cheap 


Bull Associations Provide Better Sires at Low Cost 


By FRANK BEDELL 


four members in a block. They led 
the bull back and forth as each mem- 
ber needed him. This practice is 
satisfactory, only when members are 
very close together, not over a mile 
from the farthest ones, and where the 
herds are small, say eight or ten cows. 

When these Palo Alto men organ- 
ized their bull association, they as- 
sessed each member $9 per cow to buy 
the bulls. They set a minimum of 500 
pounds butterfat record for each bull’s 
first dam. This insured getting some- 


thing that would build up the produc. | 


tion of their herds. 

Their rules were changed a year ago 
so that anyone could pay into the asso- 
ciation for thirty cows and get a bull 
for his own individual use. The asso- 
ciation rule is to’ shift the bull every 
two years, always in the same way— 





No. 1 goes to No. 2, No. 2 goes to No. | 


3, ete. 

Men can afford to put more money 
into a bull in an association, for the 
bull ean be used within the association 
so long as he is useful. These men 
have put down strict rules in regard 
to the care of the bulls, and do not al- 
low them to run in pasture with cows. 
Mr. Giffin further says: -“We have 
twelve members, all good cooperators, 
which is necessary for the success of 
the association. We started with 50- 
cent service fees per calf, to pay ex- 
penses and build up a fund to buy new 
bulls when needed, but found that was 
not sufficient, so raised the fee to $1 
per calf that lived to stand and suck.” 

Fred F. Clark, district extension 
agent of Iowa State College, says: 
“This organization (at Palo Alto) has 
had a great deal of influence in build- 


ing up the dairy herds of the commu- | 
nity in which these animals have been | 


used. Naturally, during the eight years 
there has been a surplus of males and 
females that have been sold in the 
community. Since they were from 
much higher producing stock than the 
herds in the community, the influence 
has been great.” 

These men, of course, built up the 
production of their own herds. The one 
thing that appealed to the men at the 
start was the fact that they could get 
a bull of much better quality and for 
less money than they could buy an 
ordinary bull for. They actually paid 
more money, but the cost to the indi- 
vidual was much less, and by changing 
these animals around, they were able 
to use them as long as they were serv- 
iceable. 





Immature Grasses High 
in Protein 


Some tests which have been run on 
the feeding value of immature grasses 
by the Wisconsin department of agri- 
culture indicate that. many people 
have failed to appreciate the relative- 
ly high percentage of protein which 
they contained. Some samples of the 
first clippings of timothy and clover 
which were analysed showed as high 
as 20 per cent of.protein on the basis 
of dry weight. Samples of immature 


Bigger Milk Profits 








June grass ran equally as high, while 


a@ sample of immatiire rye was found 
to have 24 per cent of protein. Mature 
timothy hay has only about 6 per cent 
of protein and rye straw would have 
but little protein when mature. 

Such figures as these would indi- 
cate that when grain is fed to cows on 
pasture during the spring and early 
summer, such feed would not need to 
be as high in protein as is sometimes 
considered necessary. Feeds fairly 
high in carbohydrates, such as corn 
and oats, could be satisfactorily used 
to feed the cows while they are on 
grass of this character, while more 


: protein would be needed in the con- 


centrates later in the season. 





7 





All Winter 


ONSIDER, right now, the advantages of getting 
your herd on a basis of maximum milk produc- 
tion which the cows will be able to maintain right 
through the winter. It will take good, common-sense 
feeding methods, and a good, common-sense feed 


Quaker 
— (16% 
DAIRY RATION 


is suited to your needs; it combines with your own 


grains, it blends with Quaker Sugared Schumacher; 





it puts within economic reach of every dairyman a 
most efficient mixture of proteins and minerals. Full 
directions with every sack. Now is the time to start. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher—is the complete 
carbohydrate feed; combines perfectly with any 
Quaker high protein concentrate (24%, 20% or 16%). 
A choice feed for all young or dry stock; an entire 
grain ration for horses, steers, lambs and swine 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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You risk THIS 
every time you drive 


It May Happen Tomorrow 


A thousand times over the same road— 
safely, But, some day—possibly real soon 
-—IT may happen! You'll see the danger 
too late ...slamon the brakes... skid... 
CR-A-GH1t... °°?" 1! 

They may take you to ahospital. Fot 
weeks, big bills will pile up—the hardest 
kind to pay—for doctors, nurses, hospital, 
hired help, 

How glad you'll be, then, that you read 
this ad and bought that Woodmen Accident 
policy. Best policy ever written for farm- 
ers. Pays every claim promptly. Pays 
generously every day you are laid up. Pro- 
tects up to $1,000. Costs very little. 


2%¢ a Day Protects You 


Why risk injury costs when a Woodmen Acci- 
dent policy costs so little and pays so liberally? 
Don’t go withoutit asingle day. One slight in- 
jury mer cost you more 
a whole year’s protection. 

Farm work is hazardous. 1 eaerse 
farmer in 8 is hurt ever: year, © want capa- 
YOU MAY BE NEXT| Send | ble men over 21 














for policy details. Read what | fT good terri- 
policy holders say. No physi- | tory, Write 
eal examination. Act now. | for facts. 
Don’t delay. Send coupon! 


Woodmen 
Accident 
Company 
of Lincoln. Nebr. 


YYEXECEXYEEYYVEE YETI EY 
WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. . 
Lincoln, Nebr. Dept. .1014 i 


Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 


} P.O. 
R State 
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HAMMER 
MILL 


By the makers of 
FORDS 
MILKERS 


FORD 


and up 


20% Saving 
on Feed 


Grinds grain, hay,fod- 
der or rougMage to any 
fineness wanted; _ 
operated by all : 
farm-sizetrac 
tors. Latest im- | 
proved construc- 
tion. Made of héavy oe 
\%" boiler plate. Double row 
Timken Bearings each side. Rockwood 
pulleys, chrome nickel] steel hammers. Dust- 
proof. Will last years without repairs. Low in 
price, but highin quality. 

Send for FREE circular HS 
MYERS -SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO 
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Cowboy Clothes 
for Winter 


EEP warm and look well in our 
genuine cowboy clothing. Big 
values in choice quality Leather and 
Sheep Lined Coats, Lumber Jacks, 
Wool Shirts, Boots and Gloves, 
Stetson Hats, Fancy Rodeo Shirts. 
Saddles, Bits and Spurs. 

VERYTHING for the cowboy is shown 


in our handsome fall 






















S () FARM LIGHT 
e U. Je BATTERIES 


are high quality. New improved design. Give 
long life and satisfactory service. Thousands in 
use. The right replacement battery for your 
plant. Write for new low prices. We also have 
some brand new Silent Alamo a Plants 
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If You Trap or Hunt, 
Get a License 


A number of inquiries have come to 
this department recently asking about 


licenses of hunters and trappers. Ac- 
cording to the latest version of the 
Iowa law, it is necessary for every one 


who hunts or traps any other place 
than on their own farm to see their 
county recorder and secure a proper li- 
cense. Farmers, either owners or ten- 
ants, who merely hunt or trap on their 
own property, of course do not need 
a permit. Farmers who trap and sell 
pelts should be careful to follow the 
law governing this industry. A few 
passages of the law will be of inter- 


} est and are reprinted herewith: 








“1766. Fur Bearing Animals—Trap- 
ping Regulations. Except as herein- 
after provided, no person shall kill, 
trap or ensnare any beaver, mink, ot- 
ter, muskfat, raccoon, skunk, opos- 
sum, red fox, or civet, except where 
such killing, trapping or ensnaring 
may be for the protection of public or 
private property, nor shall any person 
injure any muskrat’ house or destroy 
any skunk or fox den, except for the 
protection of public or private prop- 
erty, nor shall any person have in his 
possession any of the animals de- 
scribed in this section, nor the car- 
casses or skins thereof, whether law- 
fully or unlawfully taken within ‘or 
without, this state. The provisions of 
this section shall not apply to green 
hides which are in the process of man- 
ufacture. 

“1766-al. Zones—Closed Seasons. For 
the purposes of this act, the state is 
divided into two districts, to be known 
as the northern district and the south- 
ern district. 

“For the purposes of the next suc- 


| ceeding section the state shall be di- 


vided into two zones, as follows: 

“1, The northern zone shall embrace 
all counties of the state north of the 
township line which divides the town- 
ships of 81 N. from those of 82 N. ex- 
cept such portions of Cedar and Clin- 
ton counties as are south of such 
township line. 5 

“2. The southern zone shall embrac 
all counties south of the township line 
which divides the townships of 81 N. 


| from those of 82 N. and those portions 


of Cedar and Clinton counties lying 
north of said township line. 

“It shall be lawful for any person to 
kill, trap or ensnare opossum or rac- 
coon in the northern district, from Oc- 
tober 20 to December 1; in the south- 
ern district from November 1 to De- 
cember 20, and any of the other ani- 
mals named and described in this act 
in the northern district from Novem- 
ber 10 to January 15 of any year, and 
in the southern district from Novem- 
ber 20 of any year to the succeeding 
January 15 of the next year. It shall 
be lawful for any person to have in 
his possession during the open season 
provided herein, and for ten days 
thereafter, the carcass of, or the hide 
or skin from any animal named and 
described in this act. 

“1766-a2. Inventory of Animals 
Trapped or Killed—Shipment. Every 
person 4who traps, kills.or ensnares 
any of the animals named and de- 
scribed in this act, shall within- ten 
days following the close of the open 
season on said animals as herein pro- 
vided, file with the state fish and 
game department of the state an in- 
ventory, under oath, naming or de- 


-Scribing each of said animals trapped, 


killed or ensnared by him during said 

open season. 

_“‘Any person who has trap 
of thes 


on ensnared-ahy of thétanim 





ed, killed. 
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and deseribed in this act, and who de-; 
sired to sell or ship the skins or hides 
thereof to dealers or buyers outside of 
this state shall first obtain a special 
permit tag authorizing the same, from 
the state fish and game department. 
This department shall immediately 
furnish all such tags on request. 

“The state fish and game depart- 
ment shall prescribe and furnish a 
proper certificate to licensed dealers 
in or buyers, as defined herein, to be 
carried by the traveling representative 
or agent of such dealer or buyer, 
which shall show therein, the name 
and address of the dealer or buyer ‘li- 
censed by the department and for 
whom the possessor thereof is agent. 
It shall also show the name and ad- 
dress of the agent. The fee for any 
such license shall be $25, which shall 
be collected by the state fish and 
game warden, and shall be credited to 
the state fish and game protection 
fund. The term ‘dealer’ or ‘buyer’ as 
used in this section shall mean any 
person, partnership or corporation 
who maintains an established place of 
business for buying or dealing in skins 
or hides of any animals named in this 
act or makes a practice of buying or 
soliciting the sale of any such skins or 
hides. 

“1767. Closed Seasons for Game 
Birds and Animals. Every person is 
prohibited from trapping, shooting, 
killing, or taking any of the following 


named birds, or animals during the | 


following named closed seasons: 

“1. Wild duck, goose, or brant, rail, 
plover, sandpiper, marsh or beach 
birds, Wilson or jack-snipe, from Jan- 
uary 1 to September 15, both dates in- 
clusive. 

“2. Woodcock, from December 1 to 
September 30, both dates inclusive. 

“3. Pinnated grouse or prairie chick- 
en and quail, at all times. 

“4. Ruffed grouse or pheasant or 
wild turkey, from December 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, both dates inelusive; and at 
all time prior to November 1, 1932. 

*5. Mongolian, ring-neck, English or 
Chinese pheasants, Hungarian par- 
tridge, or other imported game birds 
in this state, at all times except as 
otherwise provided. 

“6. Gray, fox or timber squirrel, 
from January 1 to September 30, both 
dates inclusive. 

“1767-cl. Ferrets Prohibited. No 
person shall at any time use a ferret 
in hunting, taking, killing, or captur- 
ing any wild animal.” 

We suggest that any one who plans 
to trap or hunt commercially should 
write to W. E. Albert, state game 
warden, at state house, Des Moines, 
for a complete list of laws and thereby 
avoid trouble. 





Ten Dollar Detectives * 


A number of our members have 
asked us about the activities of vari- 
ous detective agencies canvassing the 
country selling protection thru a de- 
tective bureau. One is located in Oma- 
ha, and another one is reported oper- 
ating out of Des Moines, called the 
Farmers’ National Detective Bureau. 


We do not approve of this sort of 


practice and do not believe that farm- 
ers should spend from $10 on up for 
protection, onky to be misled. As a 
matter of fact, the Des Moines firm 
consists of one man, and we wonder 
how he is going to be ready to respond 
to the number of calls over the state 
he might receive after the plan he 
claims to follow. , 

If you want to buy a protective sign, 


“you can get one much cheaper than 


one-sold upon the claims-of these so- 


“@alled detéetive burkbus. 1 
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Dirt-filled oil comes from 
your crankcase to the 4¢ 
Oil Filter 


Direct from 
the factory 
that built 


your car 


comes this good 
advice about 


Oil Filters 


The oil filter on your car was put 
there by factory engineers to keep 
the oil clean. 


Clean oil means longer engine life 
and smoother performance. Cleaned 
oil means economy, because you can 
use the same oil for at least 2,000 
miles. The AC Oil Filter is on your 
car to give you this protection and 
economy. 


You make your Oil Filter as good as 
new when you put in an AC Renewal 
Cartridge. 


Here are the words— 
of General Service Managers, 
taken straight from the service 
manuals issued with their cars: 





BUICK-MARQUETTE — C. VW. 
Jacobs, “. .. itis advisable to renew 
the cartridge after approximately 
10,000 miles of use.” 


CADILLAC - La SALLE — Nicholas 
Dreystadt, “It is important that the 
filter cartridge be renewed just as 
soon as the filter ceases to function. 
Otherwise . . . wear of the engine 
parts will result from dirty oil.” 


NASH—L. L. Virgil, “The filter... 
will eventually cease to function at 
approximately 10,000 miles. It is nec- 
essary to install a renewal cartridge.” 


GRAHAM-PAIGE — W.L. Kessinger, 
“Intime the filter becomes filled with 
dirt and sludge taken from the oil. 
When this occurs... renew the filter- 
ing unit with a new one.” 
OAKLAND —R. A. Armstrong, “At 
the end of every 10,000 miles driv- 
ing, we recommend that a new oil 
filter cartridge be secured from your 
dealer.” 

duPONT, KISSEL, MOON, OLDS- 
MOBILE, PEERLESS, WINDSOR 
give you the same good advice. 


Your dealer can make the change 
in afew minutes at very small cost. 


AC Spark Plug Company 


Frit, Michigan 


AC-SPHINX AC-TITAN 
Birmingham Clichy («ind 
ENGLAND FRANCE 


© 1929, AC Spark Plug Co 
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Now.A Million More Men Have Ch 
To Wolverine Shell Horsehide! 













Due to an amazing advance in work shoe 
wear and comfort. ..perfected by Wolver- 
ine, America’s leading horsehide tanners, 
after 23 years of development. 


GREAT advance has been made in leather tanning 
that vitally benefits every wearer of work shoes. 
Wear has been doubled. Comfort has been added to an 
astonishing degree. Uppers stay soft despite all weather 
conditions, fight acid much better—and are even scuff- 
proof! Best news of all, these improvements have not 
added a penny to what you now pay for good work shoes 
without these features. 


Wolverine has softened the shell in horsehide—that’s 
the explanation. Shell Horsehide is that one-sixth of a 
horse’s hide around the hips which makes the most durable 
leather in the world, as all tanners agree. In no other 
leather do you find this hard-wearing shell. 


As America’s largest tanners of horsehide, Wolverine has spent 
twenty-three years and a million dollars developing a secret process that 
softens shell horsehide for use in work shoes, soles and uppers. The 
result you will see at all good shoe stores . . . in your favorite style, knee 
high or ankle length . . . neatly fitting . . . flexible or grease-filled soles. 
Take a tip from millions of Wolverine wearers—and settle the work 
shoe question for life. 


Above: No. 468. Plain toe 16-inch blucher. Black water-resisting Wolverine Cordo- 
van Horsehide. Two extra-heavy grease-filled horsehide soles. Brass fastened, with 
all leather heel. Hooks and eyelets with tan storm welting around both toe and heel. 
Panel stitched quarters with orange thread. A popular number. 





WORK SHOES 


Wolverine Shoe 
ROCKFORD, 


& Tanning Corp. 
MICHIGAN 
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Sold By All Good Dealers In Iowa 


If There Is No Wolverine Dealer Near You, Write 


Us And We Will See That You Are Supplied 
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A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


(Continued from page 7) 


mischief, Near the center of the group, 
four rough-looking fellows sat playing 
cards and swearing at intervals. The oth- 
ers had left an empty circle about them. 
A thin man with beady eyes was droning 
a sing-song sermon, 

Jeanne found her mother seated with a 
child on either side. Caleb sat down beside 
a burly fellow whose skin rippled and 
wound in small pits left by smallpox. 

A man moderate in build and bearing 
arose. “Brother Dan Sailing wishes to 
say a few words. May God uphold him 
and give him strength.” 

A rat of a fellow, with a face sur- 
rounded by whiskers, mounted the steps. 
His beard was combed but his eyes were 
bleary. Caleb recognized the potato pit 
dancer of his former visit. So this was 
Uncle Dan, and no doubt the caller of 
the morning was his son. Could young 
Daniel have been in the potato pit on that 
first visit? 

“Brothers and sisters,” began Uncle 
Dan in a loud, mechanical way, then 
cleared his throat and spat past the end 
of the platform. ,The sarmint I shell 
talk about is this, ‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day and keep it holy.’ 

“Now, my friends, it were a Saterday 
night, a year come fall, when Ike Miller 
santered over to my cabin an’ sez he, 
‘Uncle Dan, spoze we tuk a coon hunt 
ternite,’ and sez I, ‘Agreed.’ 

“I were alluz mighty fond o’ coon hunt- 
in’, and so we tuk down on the crick, an’ 
after santerin’ around thru the timber, 
an’ shyin’ keerfully along up-crick a way, 
an’ the moon had got smartly up, an’ 
nary coon out, we kinder leaned to’ards 
hum, when Ike’s dog opened on a spoon- 
run with his nateral yalp, an’ arter we 
got thar the coon he’d tuck a hackberry, 
and Ike had chopped his foot right smart 
the day afore helpin’ Ole Man Springer 
throw a bee-tree, an’ so it fell on me to 
go up arter the coon. 

“An’ I got up t’ where the critter sot 
in the upper forks, an’ were about to 
grab him by the tail an’ slat down, when 
thar was a gospel feelin’ come over me 
right smartly, an’ sez I, ‘Ike, "bout what 
time mought it be? An’ sez he, ‘Why, 
Uncle Dan, I reckon it’s close to morn- 
in’.’ An’ sez I, ‘If that’s so, it’s the Sab- 
bath, an’ here this coon kin stay.’ So I 
clum down ag’in. 

“An’ now, brothers and sisters, that’s 
what Scripter sez, ‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day an’ keep it holy,’ coon or no 
coon.” 

A chorus of “Amen, Amen, Hallelu- 
jah!" voiced approval for the sermon. 

A sad man sang in a sweet baritone, 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 


HE people had risen to their feet and 
men were going among them, singing 
in great bellows and urging on the timid, 
“Sing, brother, sing to the glory of God!” 


“Let me hide myself in thee, 
Let the water and the blood—” 
Christ upon the tree, the precious side 

flowing red to cleanse them, the dear 

flesh whitening that they should be fed, 
faith strong as the rock above Fort Mad- 
ison, welcome as he shade at the spring. 

Religion had never seemed like this to 

Caleb before, and there were tears in 

Jeanne’s eyes. Jubilant sounds of ‘Hal- 

lelujah!”’ broke thru the hymn. One old 

man was saying over and over, “Christ 
save us all! Christ save us all!” 

An even more triumphant tune was 
started: 


“A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing——” 


A stockade around the souls of sinners, 
the block-house of the Trinity garrisoned 


by faith against the devils that danced 
and yowled like scalp-mad Indians for 
those who paid the wages of sin. Oh, 
merciful Father! Oh, blessed Son! To 
these people whose labor was for bread 
and drink, whose lot was_ wilderness, 
childbirth and the bitter fangs of win- 


ter, whose drudgery was never done, and 
whose days were full of peril—to them 
the scriptural promise of meat, drink, 
rest and peace was more than life. 

The white-haired man prayed long and 
movingly. Then a fiery little man with 
black eyes painted in burning words the 
licking flames and the crisping souls of 
the sinners as they writhed about. 

The card players had stopped gambling. 


A dozen people were bowed on their 
faces; some knelt, others tossed their 
arms wildly and called aloud in joy or 


agony. Madame Brevaut raised her face 
to heaven, her lips moving painfully. Chil- 
dren were crying, and their fear was con- 
tagious. A young, hollow-eyed woman 
screamed and fell in a faint. Behind her, 
a stodgy man crumpled and lay on the 
ground, his arms, legs and even his head 


jerking. A small girl went to look at him 
where he lay, stuck out her tongue at 
him, and mocked: 


“Fell in a Shouter 
Ain't li'ble to get 


fit, 
over it.” 


She sang her doggerel over and over, 
giggling hysterically. 





The white-haired minister again arose. 
At the same time, the fiery little pastor 
dragged a bench before the platform, then 
went thru the crowd exhorting men, wo- 
men and children to approach it as 
mourners. They went, praying, weeping 
and shouting exultantly. 

“Oh, brothers and sisters,” said the 
white-haired man, while his voice 
mourned, “the Book saith, ‘The Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel 
and with the trumpet of God.’ Are you 
ready? Are you ready, sister, ready to 
take the crown upon your head and kiss 
the dear feet? I see into your very 
hearts, you proud, small-souled people. 
He is coming. How much more will He 
see into you? I see a woman that lied 
about old Julia Whitewater; now she’s 
trying to lie into the face of Jesus. You 
can’t do it, sister; blessed are the poor in 
spirit. Brother, come into the everlasting 
arms!”’ 

Hundreds were on their knees with 
their hands before their faces; some 
ground their faces in the dirt. With her 
head on the ground, Madame Brevaut 
moaned, “Lord God, I knew not what I 
done. Lord God, have mercy! Jesus, my 
Savior!’’ Jeanne bent over her mother, 
then looked up as if hypnotized by the 
sad, powerful man who stood above them, 
telling in bloody words the torments of 
the damned. 

As the dark, fiery minister passed them, 
madame called out, “Brother, dear broth- 
er, pray for me! I feel hell licking about 
me like a log fire. Oh, God! Oh, God! 
I’ve damned my children! Oh, save them, 
Jesus!"" With a wild scream she sank 
down, 


N THE platform, the white-haired 

man was speaking earnestly. ‘You, 
sister, you betrayed your man. There is 
a lake of boiling pitch where the body 
floats like a dead horse. There is a wrack 
of fire where flame spouts from dead 
bodies. Oh, brother, the Lord is coming 
with a loud shout to save you from the 
flame! Oh, sister, answer the trumpet of 
the Lord!” 

He seized the cow’s horn that had been 
used to call meeting, and blew a loud, 
snorting blast. From all sides burst forth, 
“Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Christ is King!’’ 

The girl who had stuck out her tongue 
shriéked and fell kicking; the pock- 
marked man tumbled from his log as si- 
lently as if shot. Some raised their faces 
expectantly; others dug themselves into 
the earth; few looked now at the minis- 
ter, who was blowing blast after blast 
on his homely trumpet. One woman’s 
head jerked so that her hair snapped with 


crackling reports. A Bible was hurled 
across the pulpit from the hand of a 
pious old man who was hopping about 


shouting, “Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” barely 
able with his jerking hands to keep 
his trousers from slipping from him, for 


his suspenders had burst at one of the 
first jerks. 
In the center of the congregation, two 


of the card players sat dumbfounded, a 
third had fallen at a trumpet blast, and 
the remaining member had been taken 
violently with the jerks. His pack of 
ecards was flung up in a fountain. He 
was yelling, “Gawd-awmighty! Gawd- 
awmighty!"’ and under the effect of the 
mixed draft of liquor and religion, quite 
unable to run from the clearing. He set 
off heavily and tripped over a fallen 
brother. Again he tried, and again, but 
the logs, the bodies and the jerks fenced 
him about like a wall. 

“T'll drown the durn jerks!”’ he growled 
and drew a bottle from his pocket, but 
before he could locate his own lips, a jerk 
sent it spinning. There was a crash, a 
tinkle at the feet of the trumpeter. The 
gamester rushed toward the bench and 
fell, wallowing among the mourners. 

“Gimme back my whisky!” he bellowed. 
“Gimme back my whisky!” 

Caleb felt stunned, and sought out the 
Brevauts. The madame lay still, and 
Pierre was sitting, wide-eyed, looking at 
her. Jeanne’s hand rested on her shoul- 
der, and Jeanne herself was looking wist- 
ful and content. 

“Oh, Caleb, I'm so happy!” she greet- 
ed him. 

“Hadn't we—hadn’t we better get your 
mother home?” 

“Mother!” The word seemed to 
no meaning for her. “Oh, mother!” 
fell down by her, crying. 

Caleb borrowed an ox-cart—the colonel 
had gone about some business with his 
team—and managed to get the madame 
into it. Jeanne had recovered enough to 
fuss over her, and the madame herself 
started up as tho in a nightmare before 
they had finished the long, plodding drive. 

Caleb returned the oxen and hurried 
back to the cabin in the waning light. 
There Jeanne had made him a lunch and 
was waiting at the door. When he left, 
she pressed his hand warmly, and he was 
glad that he had acted like a man for 
once, 


have 
She 


en across the river, Caleb rejoined 
his boat crew and endured the slow 
journey upstream. He was still weak, 
and could paddle but little. At Fort Mad- 








ison he was worse off still, for in Sep- 
tember the “swamp devil’ came, and once 
more Caleb was attacked by a throbbing 
headache and shooting pains in the back. 

The days gleamed, the hills flamed into 
color like a western cloud, and there was 
such a din of waterfowl, prairie chicken 
and ruffed grouse that dinner was regu- 
larly shot from the fort by whatever in- 
valids were for the moment without chills 
and fever. The days grayed, loons laughed 
and rocked on the strong waves raised by 
the southwest wind, and the night was 
lonesome with their callings. 

Caleb spent long hours thinking about 
the Brevauts, and wondering what the 
spring would bring. At first he had looked 
forward to having Jeanne so near, but 
he felt uncomfortable about going to see 
her while her family was upset by reli- 
gious differences. And there were ru- 
mors that Indians were getting restless. 
Sometimes he thought of Jeanne upon the 
hillcrest, and dreamed that she was again 
leaning upon his shoulder; at other times 
he was worried for her and wondered if, 
like her mother, she would be powerfully 
converted, would jump and wail and be 
struck down by the power of the Lord. 
Sometimes he pictured the bloody scene 
if the Indians should pounce upon their 
new cabin. He did not much like either 
picture, and usually went back to his 
dreaming. 

Late in the next spring, the Brevauts 
moved up to the trading post, and Caleb 
went down to help them with the house- 
raising. The colonel was bubbling and 
the children romping in wild abandon, 
but neither of the women seemed happy. 
The madame was sometimes rather loud- 
ly cheerful, but more often she was silent 
or touchy. She was kind to Caleb, but 
he felt that it was a forced attention, 
covering indifference rather than any ac- 
tual dislike. Jeanne was obviously glad 
he had come, and told him so frankly, but 
she also seemed much worried. 

“The wolves howl so,” she said; “but 
I don’t mind them so much if you're 
here.” 

“We'll soon have a cabin for you. Then 
you won’t mind.” 

“Maybe not.” 

One evening, as they sat on the cliff 
looking up the rapids, blue and green and 
gray as the light faded, Caleb put an arm 
around her and drew her head to his 
shoulder. She left it there a moment, 
then took it away. 

“I don’t think we ought to,” she said, 
in her deep, kind voice, and Caleb did not 
know why she seemed so troubled, 

Work on the cabin went slowly. The 
crippled colonel could do little; and when 
the logs were to be raised, the horses 
proved too light to roll the oak logs up 
the skids to the top of the low rectangle. 
They had to hunt out light poplar to 
finish. 

Caleb saw the heavy work done, and 
went back to the fort with misgivings as 
to their safety from the Indians.. There 
he saw the body of a man who had gone 
out hunting and been found two days 
later, his head scalped and his face bert- 
en to a jelly. 

(Continued next week) 





RATION AFFECTS BACILLARY WHITE 
DIARRHEA 


Bacillary white diarrhea was for many 
years a mysterious disease, and even yet 
not nearly so much is known about it as 
poultrymen would like to know. Recent 
investigations throw some light upon the 
origin and development of bacillary white 
diarrhea and upon possible methods of 
control. 

The disease is caused by a bacterium, 
a@ microscopic plant organism; it is a 
germ of fermentation and thrives only in 
fermenting starches. From this, the con- 
clusion is drawn that when the feed ra- 
tion is too high in starches or carbo- 
hydrates, conditions will develop favor- 
able for the growth of the bacillary white 
diarrhea germ. The blood system ab- 
sorbs more starch than is required for 
body maintenance and egg production, 
and if the eliminative organs can not dis- 
pose of the surplus rapidly enough, it wil’ 
be stored up as body fat and an abnor- 
mally high content will be urged into the 
egg volks. This excess starch stored in 
the egg yolk causes premature fermenta- 
tion and strongly favors the development 
of bacillary white diarrhea germs in great 
numbers. 

A balanced ration defeats the bacillary 
white diarrhea germ and normal, healthy 
chicks will be the result. 


SILAGE TEMPERATURES 


When corn is placed in the silo, that 
near the surface where it is exposed to 
the air becomes hot. This has led to a 
somewhat general belief that the whole 
mass of silage becomes hot. However, 
such is not the case, according to experi- 
ments by the bureau of dairy industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Thermometers buried at various places in 
the silage showed a maximum tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees F., which would be 
termed only lukewarm. Usually the sil- 
age reached its maximum temperature in 
ten days or less, after which it gradually 
cooled. It is evident, the bureau says, 
that the formation of heat is insufficient 
to cause sterilization and thus aid in the 
preservation of silage. Rather, the silage 
keeps because of the exclusion of air and 
the action of the acids. 
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Concrete masonry—either 
tile orblock—atoncemakes 
this farm home firesafe and 
permanent. 

Sealed air spaces in these 
walls provide necessary in- 
sulation to keep all rooms 
snug and warm in winter, 
cool and comfortable in 
summer, and free from 
dampness the year around, 


Portland cement stucco on 
the exterior adds to the fire- 
safety and permanence of 
the house and harmonizes 
with rural surroundings 
through any one of a num- 
ber of attractive treatments, 


Write for Floor 
Plans 


Floor plans for the above house 
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Omaha, Neb. § const 
Famous Molasses Feed Co., mans. Nev 
Molasses Feeds of all kinds. Barrel molasses. vanta 








A BETTER 
FARM BATTERY 
QUALITY at a Saving 


Have all the light and power you 
need at any time with the new, 
and improved Universal Battery. 


New Features 











New strength and longer life have 
a —more sediment space 








and other Mr we a — 
by 27 years of quality building, fair 
price, and honest dealing— 
and for every make of plant, / 
Now Sold on j 
Easy Payment Plan! 
FREE Battery Guide /B4 
Send for your copy. Pej 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY 
COMPANY 
3345 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 
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CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs— 
Maximum 
Performance 
and 
Dependability 





importance of spark plugs 
= modern engines of all 
gzes and types cannot be over- 
emphasized. In farm service 
particularly, where cars, trucks, 
tractors and stationary engines 
must always give unfailing de- 
pendability, it is imperative that 
spark plugs be the best. 


Champion Spark Plugs are the 
unqualified choice of the great 
majority throughout the world. 


By constant research, intensive 
experiments and tests, Cham- 
pion has always anticipated en- 
gineering needs. The universal 
preference Champion enjoys is 
the result of superiorities so 
nounced that it is obviously 
the better spark plug for every 
engine. 
The exclusive Champion Silli- 
manite insulator is recognized 
by ceramic science as the finest 
known. Champion owns and 
controls the only known mine 
of Sillimanite, the greatest of a 
insulating materials. Special 
analysis electrodes which resist 
pitting and burning to the ut- 
most, and insure a hot spark of 
uniform intensity for all engine 
speeds. The solid copper gasket 
seal retains the manifold advan- 
tages of Champion’s two-piece 
construction with the added ad- 
vantages of being permanently 
gas-tight. 
Champion Spark Plugs assure 
maximum performance and de- 
pendability for every farm en- 
gine. Your dealer stocks Cham- 
pions in sizes and types specially 
designed to exact the utmost in 
power and economy from your 
engine, whatever the make. 


CHAMPION. 
Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





| mid-day,” 





= ‘ AWAY 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Move along with the world 


or it will move along without 
you.” 











COULDN’T BE DONE 


This is a tale of the good old days. 

Hale Halibert had been confined to the 
eastle dungeons for stealing game in the 
king’s park. 

“Ho, guard!” he 
espying his goaler 
“What is my fate?’ 

‘Death,”’ returned the other. ‘You're 
to be hanged tomorrow at sunrise.” 

Hale Halibert laughed loudly. 

‘It’s impossible; I never wake up till 
he commented. 


cried one morning, 
peeping in at him. 


NOT SO DUMB! 
In a little Scotch town there lived old 


| Andy, who was what is called in some | 
He was simple-minded | 
| and the villagers used to show him off to 


parts a “natural.”’ 


visitors by offering him two coins, a big 
copper penny and a small silver six- 
pence. Andy would invariably take the 


| penny. 


One day, an American said to him: 
“Say, Andy, don’t you know the differ- 
ence between a penny and a sixpence?” 

“Aye,” said Andy, “I ken the difference 
between the penny and the sixpence, but 
if I took the sixpence once, they’d never 
offer me either one again.” 


A GAY DECEIVER 


John: “You work hard. How many 
hods of mortar have your carried up that 
ladder today?” 

Bill: ‘‘Hush, man. I’m foolin’ the boss: 
I’ve carried this same hodful up an’ down 


all day, and he thinks I’ve been workin’. 


SAFE 


Workmen were making repairs on the | 


wires in a Norwood schoolhouse one Sat- 
urday, when a smail boy wandered in. 

‘What you doin’?’’ 

“Installing an electric switch,” 
the workmen said. 

The boy then volunteered: “I don’t care. 
We've moved away, and I don’t go to this 
school any more.” 


one of 


MAYBE IT’S A LUCKY SHOT, BUT— 


Well, here’s hoping it won’t knock you 
out, either, but your Uncle Joshaway got 
a wallop recently, and next week there’s 
going to be a surprise in this here paper. 
Just what it is—well, watch your Uncle 
Josh, that’s all, thank you! 


AND THEN HE BELLOWED 
Grouchy Diner: “Say, I never had such 
corn on the cob. Take it back, it isn’t 
fit for a jackass to eat.” 
Waiter: “Very well, sir. 
some that is.” 


I'll get you 


THAT ENDED IT 


Kind Old Lady: “You bad boy, 
did you tie a can to that dog’s tail?’ 

Bad Boy: “That’s where I always tie 
them. If you know of a better place, I 
would be glad if you’d tell me.” 


why 


WELL! 

“Liza, dat ain’t white mule you done got, 
dat am Pluto water. You ain’t gwine 
drink dat, am you?” 

“I ain’t goin* do nothin’ else but.” 

“Yes, you am, honey! "Deed you am!” 


SMART BLACK HENS 
Little Girl: 
than white ones, aren’t they, mummie?”’ 
Mother: “‘Why, dear?’ 
Little Girl: “’Cause the black hens can 
lay white eggs, but the white hens can’t 
lay black.” 


WHO HAS THE ANSWER? 
I ask a simple question, 
This only truth I wish: 
Are all fishermen liars, 
Or @o only liars fish? 


Dont Lose 


Your (orn Profi 


with a 





| 
“Black hens are cleverer 


Make-shift Crib 


Millions of hard earned farmer dollars are 
lost annually by corn growers who sell at low 
husking time prices. Millions more in profits 
are wasted by storingcorn in make-shift, open- 
air cribs exposed to fall and winter storms, 
loss from rats and birds; degrading, shrinkage 
and reduction in selling and feeding values. 


Stop these heavy losses every year. Get this portable, 
n you could 
on your farm in a few 
The Economy crib, designed by prac- 
| tical farmers to meet actual farm conditions, will store 
| your corn safely where you want it as long as you want 

it; the Economy ventilating system will dry out your 
| soft, wet corn no matter how wet; the tight, asphalt cov- 
| ered roof, close boarded sides and heavy, clear plank 


| ventilated Economy corn crib, priced 
| build it, and easily assemb 
hours time. 


You can get 208 
to 40§ a bushel 
more in feeding 
value or market 
valuehby storingin 


Investigate this sec- 

tional, portable, and 
ventilated Economy 

crib; easily moved 

on creosoted skids 

to corn field or lot, 

or in case of a tenant, A 
fromfarmtofarm. 7 


flooring, will keep it weather-tightand rat proof. 4 


No bleaching by sun, no rotting from rains, no exces- 
sive loss of weight or ane vee in Economy cribbe 

nomy crib you get higher 

feedlot gains, higher market bids; for greater corn grow- 


corn. When you store in an 


ing prohts. 
art this year to increase your corn growin 
Store your corn in a low-priced, convenient 
Corn 
ou sell your corn on a later, higher market, or feed 
or greater gains from your live st 


ECONOMY HOUSING COMPANY 


venie! hi its 
Onawa, lowa “iow trent and ioe chieey  ” Watertown, S.D. 


7 Economy 
Housing Co., 
“een Iowa, 
Dept. A-1 


profits. 
nomy 
Crib—designed to get you highest value whether 


it 

















ao Branch Houses: Dallas 
_— Kansas City Minneapolis 


WATER... 
TO FLOAT A NAVY 


F all of the water which has been pumped by 
AERMOTORS during the past forty years could 
be collected in one great body, it would make a sea 
on which the largest battle fleet could maneuver. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes, farms and 
ranches, all over the world, depend upon AERMO- 
Tors for their supply of water. An AERMOTOR of 
suitable size, erected on a tower of suitable height, 
will furnish an abundance of water without bother 
or expense. .... The AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR is 
a tried and perfected self-oiling windmill. It runs 
for a year with one oiling. There is a size for every 
need. The wheels range from 6 feet to 20 
feet in diameter. They run in the slightest 
breeze. .... Ask your dealer about the 
AvuTo-OILED AERMOTOR or write 


CZ 


>) 


Des Moines Oakland 





rites A. McChesney, just one of the thousands of raisers 
s = — SUCCESSFUL SELF FE 


sides. 
Successful dealer or write 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 























AmAnA Farm Light 
Batteries 
$98.65 per set 


140 hour ampere intermittent 


rating. We fully guarantee 
these batteries. rite to 





High, lowa 











from whom you can make the purchase. 








SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let 
us know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms 


Farmer. 
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We charge a ok a minimum o' 
accompany or: 

ne ‘Advertising orders “ 
“| this office not fater than © 
= 


ders and f chaneee in cop; 
nesday, = 
hen writing your IF advertisement give full de re 


ADDRESS 
of the ad- 


Remittance must (3 


each 
ten days before revdate of = bn « 
This 














7-Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 


= Sel what you wish through these columns 4 
RATE 15c PER 2 WORD 7" THE NAME AND, | 


vertisement and each initial or a bomber ise counted as one word. 
wi 










SCHEDULE OF RATES: 














| } Number ain § 
a2 fe 74 at 

# I$ 3.00/$ ‘4 50|$ 6.001$10. 50 $16. 50 
1.65| 3.30} 4.95] 6.60! 11.55] 18.15 
1.80] 3.60} 5.40) 7.20] 12.60) 19.80 
1.95] 3.90] 5.85] 7.80) 13.65] 21.45 
2.10} 4.20) 6.30) 8.40) 14.70) 23.10 
2.25} 4.50] 6.75] 9.00] 15.75] 24.75 
2.401 4.80! 7.20) 9.60} 16.80] 26.40 
2.55) 5.10) 7.65] 10.20) 17.85) 28.05 
2.70} 5.40] 8.10} 10.80] 18.90] 29.70 
2:85| 5.701 8.55| 11.40] 19.95| 31.35 
3.00| 6.00} 9.00} 12.00) 21.00] 33.00 
3.15} 6.30) 9.45] 12.60} 22.05| 34.65 
3.¥~)| 6.60 9.90) 13.20} 23.10) 36.30 
3.45} 6.90) 10.35] 13.80] 24.15] 37.95 
3.60) 2.20) 10.80] 14. 40|_ 25.20) 





(39.60 


"COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS” LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating aily, furnished 
»y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and veal wanted. Coops furnished. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


PREMIUMS PAID FOR FIRST GRADE 
poultry, veal, eggs, rabbits, fruits. We 
want permanent pipers. Joseph Dusek Com- 


pany, 726 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 

try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 


GRAIN © 





GRAIN ROUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH | 


or future delivery on conservative margin 


basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Champion  Rabbit- 

hounds, dog supplies; running fits remedy, 

guaranteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview 

Kennels, Ramsey, Tl. Mie 

eres ae 

CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES “F ‘ROM 


prize winning stock, ‘The kind that bring 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
— Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
owa.,. 
PEDIGREED 

pups, heelers, 
Anita, Towa. 


aa AND SHEPHERD 
Laura Anderson, 


COLLIES 
$7.50, $10. 


FARM LANDS 


RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 
Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 


ties. Purchase like renting—one -fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. We 
can help you find a location. Write for free 
book, list and detailed information. Low ex- 
cursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 
Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Tdaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 


for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 

South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Vee CALIFORNIA ex 

IN THE SAN | jo: AQUIN VALLEY OF “CALI 
fornia general farming is a paying busi- 

ness, feeding millions of people in towns and 

cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 


a good income. A small 
little hired labor, in- 
work outdoors all 


and poultry, yields | 
one-family farm, with 


sures success. You can 

the year. Newcomers welcome. ‘The Santa 
Fe Rai Iway has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right loca- 


tion. 
folder and get our farm_ paper, 


Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valtey 
“The Earth,” 








free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 

Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 919 

Raiiw ay Exchange, Chicago, 

eee CANADA 

TIALF FARE EXCU ( : RO 
Canada. Best whe: at and d: liry districts. 

Always good crops. Write Scand. Can. Land 

Co., 30 302 2K asota Bi! Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. _ 

_ IOWA 

ane RANI ON 

FOR RENT—A G S00D, WELL IMPROVED 
farm. D. L. Noonan, Elma, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA 





CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. 
160 ACRES, 
good improvements, 
price down, balance 
Co., Windom, Minn. 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, taf -% and alfalfa land. Write for bar- 
gain list. . W. Sorteberg, Kenyon, Minn. 


WwW —— a classifie ads put you in 


~ SIX MILES FROM TOWN, 
10 per cent of purchase 
20 years. Weld-Dickey 














touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 








“3 MINNESOTA ay 
YOU’LL DO BETTER IN MINNESOTA- 
make more money—have more enjoyment. 
Locate in America’s greatest butter state. 
Succeed as nevet before in general farming 
and dairying. Farms priced low on easy 
terms. Fertile soil—plenty of rainfall—fine 
pastures. Good roads — schools — churches — 


communities 
sand 
1428 University 


_ Free book tells all, Ten Thou- 
Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


oes ISSOURI 

130 ACRES, 
poultry and cream separator; well located, 
fast developing dairy section, hour to city 
60,000; 125 acres tillable, 60 acres blue grass 
clover meadow, spring and creek watered, 
woven wire fenced pasture for 100 he: ad; 4- 
room house, good barn, other buildings; owner 
has another, lets go $6,500, part cash, free 








list. United Farm Agency, 828- WF New York 
Life Bldg., Kansas City, MODs . 
10 ACRE FARM. WELL IMPROVED. 

Abundant water. Extremely fertile. Corn, 
i eg cegencntlgaay ig ge 2 LI, pe A 
miles from town. A. M. Walker, Laclede, Mo. 
GOOD IMPROVED PRAIRIE AND CREEK 


40 acres and up, on gravel 
Write or come to 
Versailles, Mo. 


bottom farms. 
road. Close to market. 
see. Bert Brown, R. 1, 


LAND SALE—$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY, 
buys 40 acres Rng ern Missouri. Price $200. 


Send for list. Box 22E, Kirkwood, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 

FARMER AGENTS W ANTED— PART TIME 
to sell nursery stock in your locality for 
one of Iowa’s be st known nurseries. Easy 
to sell, Fine earnings. Write for particulars. 
Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 
WAN TED—AGENTS TO SOLIC IT FARM 
paper subscriptions in your county. Only 
applications with references considered. Ad- 
dress M. E. Houser, Room 1125, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 


oe or auto mechanics, airplane welders, 
>i 








ots: after taking training in this well 
nown school. Write for full information 
Lincoln Auto & Airplane School, 261 Auto- 


motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—JOB AS MANAGER OF LARGE 
farm or group of farms by married man 
with plenty of practical experience. Good 
reference. Box No. 101, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED FARM 
hand, wants job, preferably near Indepe ond 
ence, Iowa, J. O. Beekman, Xenia, 





, Ohio, R. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
HAY re 

















GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin, Hay ay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Til. 
LIVESTOCK 
FOR SALE—STOCKERS AND_ FEEDERS. 
Hereford calves, yearlings and twos, also 
breeding and feeding heifers. All heifers T. 

tested. rite or wire G. D. Canfield, 
Bloomfie Id, Iowa, Box No. 94 ak 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 

ANGUS BULLS. FARMER 


ABERDEEN 
A. 


_ prices. L. Goodell, Humboldt, Iowa? 


CHESTER “WHITES 
BIG, RUGGED CHESTER WHITH 
immuned, shipped on approval. Ex- 
Boyer Farms, Farmington, Ia. 
GUERNSEYS 
YOUNG BULLS 
Peter Johansen, 


SIXTY 1 
boars, 
press prepaid. 


GUERNSEYS, SEVERAL 
for sale. Accredited herd. 
Ringsted, Iowa. 


10 S, 10 COWS, 2 “EWES, SOW, 100 


i’ disease. 


eee inant 
HEREFORD, SHORTHORN AND ANGUS 

yearling and two year old steers, steer and 
heifer calves, bred and open heifers, breeding 


ewes, yearling and ewe lambs. C. C. Peter- 
son, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
ROACH BROTHERS HEREFORDS. E . ESTAB- 


Offering real quality heifers at 
Roach Bros., Russell, Iowa. 
is HOLSTEINS — 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. ieee a 
FOR SALE—CHOICE LOT OF HIGH 
grade Holstein cows and heifers. Glarner & 
Bringgold, \ West Concord, Minn. 


lished 1910. 
farmers prices, 








ND PRODUCTION CAN BE PUR- 
at Ellendale Jersey Farm, Charles 





TYPE 
chased 
City, Iowa. | “ye 
SHORTHORNS . — ae 
IF YOU WANT A YOUNG, RED, MILKING 
Shorthorn, bull or heifer, from heavy milk- 
ing dams (records) and by Oaklawn Cham- 
pion, visit us. J. E. Fravel & Sons, Cresco, 

Towa. | 
FOR SALE—MILKING SHORTHORN COWS 
and heifers, fresh and freshening, from 
high producing ancestry. Tjernagel Bros., 
Story City, Iowa. 
Pe _ YORKSHIRE _ SWINE =k 
YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS AND ‘PIGS, 
also Shropshire rams. Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riv- 
erside, Iowa. 
OXFORD _ RAMS 
YEARLING OXFORD RAMS FROM WELL 
bred flock. Floyd McGrath, Elma, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTION SCHOOL 














BE AN AUCTIONEER, EARN  $25-$100 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 


also how to receive Home Study Course free. 
Reppert’s Auction School, Box No. 32, Deca- 





ROCK PHOSPHATE  —S 


TOP DRESS CLOVER OR ALFALFA WITH 
Four Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate wherg 
fields are to stand over next year or to be 
plowed down in the spring. Use Four Leaf 
Phosphate now on all plowed ground in prep- 
aration for spring seedings. It pays high 
profits in better yields and improved crop 
quality. It supplies economically the needed 
plant food, phosphorus. Write for informa. 
tion. Thomson Phosphate Company, 1125 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago, Til, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 


for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 











| Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 


form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-W Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, — Db ¢ 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 82 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS FOR BREED. 
ing stock. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leg- 
horns, Orpingtons, Anconas, Standard ac- 
credited and blood tested for B. Priced 
$2 to $10. Boote’s eechecte. "iae Pullet 
Farms, Box 5, Worthington, Minn, 
S.-C. "WHITE “MINORCA AND RHODE 
Island Red cockerels, state accredited, $1.50 
each. Mary Benter, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
COCKERELS FOR SALE OF ALL BREEDS, 
also part Rocks and Bees. Van de Waa 
Hatchery. Orange City, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS _ 


—— WHITE AND BLACK GIANT 
cockerels for sale. White $5, blacks $. 


H. IL. Rinehart, Mystic, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 

now half price. Thousands of laying pul- 
lets. Also baby chicks and eves, Peatesan 
ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records 
to 320 eggs. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. George B. Ferris, 
961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MINORCAS 


























tur, Ind. 
BATTERIES Paes 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIES. SPECIAL IN- 
troductory offer. Save $25 to $50. Fully 
guaranteed. Write, Amana Society, High, 
Iowa, Box 1. = 
COFFEE 
3%) DAY SPECIAL OFFER. THREE GUAR- 


anteed silver teaspoons free with each order 
of four pounds of our delicious Bogota Blend 
Coffee (ground or whole) at $2. We pay post- 





CHOICE BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS 
from the only accredited flock in Iowa. Buy 

early. G. G. Bowen, Searsboro, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—FINE, LARGE S. C. WHITE 
Minorca cockerels, $3 each. Herman Gelner, 




















age. Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. Forest City, Iowa. 
DISC JOINTERS | 150 BUFF, MINORCA COCKERELS FOR 
FOR SALE—BULI, DOG DISC JOINTERS. | _ Sale; order now; genuine quality; $1.50 
Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, | each. Mrs. Walter Ernst, Schleswig, Towa. _ 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free S. C. WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS FOR 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- sale. Large type, $1.15. August Droegmiller, 
ville, Ind. Mapleton, Iowa. 
_ HOG. ‘SICKNESS _ PLYMOUTH ROCKS — 
WE BUY SICK HERDS OR WILL SELL BARRED ROCK COCKERELS FOR SALE, 
the treatment we use (Necro, Mixed Infec- $2.50 each. Chas. Knebel, New Hampton, 
tion, Flu, etc.). Write Mr. Shaw, president, Iowa. 


Farmers State Bank, Scranton, Iowa. He can 
use 200 head now. He has used our treat- 
ment for five years to correct and prevent 
Free information. State number of 


hogs, ages; Address, Federal Concegtrates, 





Box 133, _ South Omaha, Neb... -% 
_ KODAK FINISHING | 
FIRST FILM DE EVELOPED, SIX PERMA- A- 
tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
* Litchfield, . Il. 
WOOLENS 
FARMERS’ WOOL—=M: ADE ; INTO ~ BLAN- 


kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886); Moéntiéello, Wis. te 

Wallaces’ Farmer claSsified ads put you in 
touch with a. market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 








—10 cents a word. 


lication. 
next Wednesday—October 16. 


LOWER COST 





LOOK! 
Important Announcement! 


Due to the consolidation of Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa 
Homestead, a new rate of 15 cents a word will go into effect with 
the issue of October 26. Old rates will be in effect until that issue 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, you can afford to advertise to 
the farm folks of Iowa through your own farm paper. 
rate of 15 cents a word means a saving to you of 7 cents over the 
old total cost of 22 cents a word for both papers. 


The classified pages of the new consolidated Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead will close Wednesday of the week before pub- 
Send in your ad for the first consolidated issue before 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


The new 


NO DUPLICATIONS 











WHITE ROCK COCKERELS. MAY HATCH. 

Large, healthy birds, $2 each. Harry Bock, 
Maquoketa, Towa. 

___PEKIN _ N.DRAKES 

WHITE PEKIN DRAKES $230 
Capper’s Hatchery, Elgin, Iowa. 
ota lsiak eee TURKEYS Sha 
MAY MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY TOMS, 
ae pullets, $7. Laura Seamans, Fairbank, 
owa. 





BIG TYPE W 


each. 








_SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








scatters I I ah tata 
CHOICE YELLOW SEED CORN FOR SALE. 
Phone 2914. A. A. W. Marlin, Belmond, Ia. 


WANT TO BUY 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
an = or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
ield, Ill. 














One of the finest books on the uses of 
wood which has appeared in years is the 
new text, ‘‘Wood Construction,’ by Holt- 
man and published at $6 by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y. 
This was prepared under the direction of 
the national committee on wood utiliza- 
tion. It is a handbook for architects, en- 
gineers and builders, giving authoritative 
information for use in designing and spec- 
ifying wood construction. 

This book of over 700 pages and about 
300 diagrams and plates covers such top- 
ics as timber resources and cuts, identi- 
fication of different varieties, effect of 
time of cutting; lumber defects, grading, 
and working stresses; principal woods, 
their properties and uses; preservative 
treatment of different kinds, and the use 
of paints and stains; preventing termite 
damage, light building construction as 
applied to homes, millwork, glues and glu- 
ing, finishing and painting, and preven- 
tive measures; heavy timber construction; 
temporary construction, and form work. 
There is also an appendix with a largé 
number of valuable reference tables. No 
architect or builder can afford to be with- 
out this text, and much of interest and 
value will be found for anyone planning 
on building. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 18, 1929 


(27) 1417 

















(MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
pRICE COlD WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
cond column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. > 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
etance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 145 per cent of pre-war and 96 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
gown over the list and see which products 

e above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 

int of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 


vel. 
pa and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 


failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 





FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent, 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.33 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 21, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 105 per cent, grain 
88 per cent, livestock 88 per cent, lum- 
ber 91 per cent, ore 115 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 106 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent. of pre-war normal. 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 84 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 106 per 
cent for fat cattle, 72 per cent for sheep 
and 92 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
pereentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 


_ eliminating all seasonal bias. 













































































































































































































































































FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 


but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 90. These bonds are rat 4% 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 4.90 per 


cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 87% and yield 4.81 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.22, week be- 
fore $12.98. Chicago—Last week $11.25, 
week before $10.95. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 October corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 87%c, week before 85%4c. 





CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
. PRICES 


Butter, creamery ‘extras, last week 
44%c, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 2254c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 38%c, week before 
38%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
19c; fat hens, last week 24%c, week before 
25%6c; broilers, last week 24c, week before 
24c; geese, last week 20c, week before 20c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17%%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.75, 






































| W. S. AUSTIN, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Angus Herd Bull 


I am_now offering my herd bull, Elation KE. for 
sale. He is fully guaranteee and is a 2200 lb. state 
fair winner sired by Enlate, the World's highest 
priced beef bull. Also off young bulls of ser- 
vVicesbie ages sired by Elation K. and a few females 
at right prices. Inspection invited. 


Dumont, Iowa 








ANGUS HEIFERS 


Three months to one year old. Write for prices and 
description. 
BANKS & BANKS, KNOXVILLE, IOWA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

8 Percheron Stallfons by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and flock headers. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Sy ag splendid yo Holstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pierertie Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record ef 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine near est dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.0O.P. Priced reasonblie, from 








































































































































































GENERAL PRICE LEVEL *HOGS and cotton at New York 18.9c. Iowa ele- | 8to8 mos. ofage. Ed. Rensink, Hlespers, Ia. 
- = vator ee a ot are i 83%e SHEEP 
bs : . es : | for No. 2 shelled and 72%c, for Novem- 
g=s Ges « sz pana pants iy new No. 4, oats are 39c, 
Saif Sa. n a and wheat 
“+ be) HO] ° < aePN 
=e:| Es 28/25 | § Registered Shropshire Sheep 
EGS! ESS g=|ss| ze The big, heavy boned kind, with good fleeces. 
R52) 8” Moles! Oa ra one ee ee nae for photo and 
fishers index number... 145| 96 | August @ to 15.........|__ 91] 96/9 ann me ee cht nt on 
. | August to 22.. 
CATTLE—At Chicago | August 28 t0 29.7": 107] 98) 82 POLAND CHINAS 
jjo0-pound fat catile 173} ‘91 ugust 80 to Sept. 6.......... 107 ; ; 
(0-pound fat cattle “| 187/ 93 September 6 to 23 .... 113] 105] 85 1 Poland China Boars and Gilts 
Canners ANA CULTETS .......-scceeree| 178 & Renteadbur 22 = 28 7 | 434] 115 88 “Ve : 180 head, March farrow, most popular blood, with 
Feeders September 29 to Oct. 5...) 118] 108 84 righ et. individual merits second to none. Priced 
HOGS—At Chicago (CATTLE Kill Rats CHAS, SCHRUNK, Mapleton, lowa 
FORVY NOSES  cesoescsccesscsscescsescccestee 121 89 } 
Light hogs 124! 93 | August 9 to 1S.ccs0ss..) 86) 78] 121 POLAND CHINAS 
Pigs , 142) 106 | August 16 to 22... 100} 90) 120 Without Poison Forty head of good spring boars for sale. Best of 
met COURIER. ccccantantinanstensnneenscnctl 101 82 August 23 to 29......... 91 81; 117 breeding represented including one lttter by Play 
: August 30 to Sept. 5 86] 57) 115 A New Exterminator that Boy and one by Prince Charming. All cholera im- 
SHEEP—At Chicago September 6 to 12 92 91/ 113 Won't Kill Livestock, Poultr mune. Prices reasonable. Write or come and see them. 
— | i73] 98 | September 13 to 19 105} 98] 112 2 hed W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
September 22 to 28 79| 88} 111 Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
WOOL AND HIDES September 29 to Oct. 5....| 78] 80] 106 K-R-O can be used about the home,barn or poultry SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 145 79 yard with absolutesafety asit contains no de ne aumaas | monn 
light cow hides at Skeet 103] 86 soEEP Sasa. SG mate St Sa, 6: tes SPOTTED POLANDS 3272°St." Ss, 
August 9 to 15............) 92) 124) 83 | ™o y U. S. Dept. of Agric - 35 bears and 20 gilts sired by 4 different boars, 
GRAIN August 16 to 114) 116 go | the Connable process which insures maximum | Omar, Cedarvale, Strongheart and Coca Cols. 10 
- o— 23 t i. 94 109 73 strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas big rugged February boars. 
At Chicaao— a > State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Corn, No. 2 MiX€ wren} 143] 107 | August 30 to 87) 86) 71 WH. ©. HOTS, Creston, Iowa. 
(ats, No. 2 white .... 1161 111 | September 6 103} 118} 72 | Seid on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Wheat, No. 2 red ....... 118; 89 | September 13 109| 123| 72 | Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- | FOR SALE—SPOTTED POLAN 
Wheat, No. 1 northern. .......... 114 110 September 22 86} 101 71 minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times CH NA A ; 
On lowa Farms— September 29 to Oct. 5.... 71 88 72 | as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply I BO RS 
Corn 153 99 you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. by Big Gane and Excellent Harvester. Guaranteed 
TE si eee 103| 111 +LAMBS to suit or money back. 
= 3 Mg. F. MecOALLEY, Marion, lowa. 
MILL-FEEDS re iii] 116] 95 ~~ 
cnevee — Neola = in August = bs = 4 DUR JERSEYS 
Linseed meal, at ilwaukee.. 10 August 
Bran, at Kansas City scneoun 139} 103 | September 103} 118} 97 KILLS-RATS-ONLY De oe’s Durocs 
Shorts, at Kansas City............ 150 106 | ae onan = to = : = oe = 
eptember . So 25 big March boars and yearling sired Supreme 
HAY September 29 to Oct. 5.... 71 88 92 age pret aggre te ses, Stilts. Also fall yearling by The Ace. , 5 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...... 112 83 *Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep cA GEO. M. DEYOE, Mason City, lowa 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 151 105 seven markets. nin de Gane PROFIT FARM BOILER D B d Gilt 
7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. - . uro oar n 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. ieee ee Fain’s hast ones ar = sieetts entl =. 
Butter, At CHICAGO sccccosererseees 143 91 smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- farrow. Sired by Kowa Stilts. All are immune and 
Clover seed, at Toledo .... 125 67 CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES vie, qu " d, en have been grown under the McLean system.There are 
Timothy seed, at Chicago........ 86 98 no ng out, emptied inone minute, some show prospects here. Satisfaction ¢ teed 
Cotton, at New York ...ccc0e) 145 98 eee es prevents burning. H. 8. FAIR, Bmmetsburg, lowa. 
EES, At CHICAS orcosceecsererserren 137|__121 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 a —~ when 25 DUROC BOA 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago yn ey RS 
September 30 ........ .99 94%4/ .9414] .81 : This is a choice offering equsl to the best. Real 
Lard Toi 92 Octoter 1 : ? 801% Also Oairy and s, Water herd headers. Bited by “fack’s Great Col. A” and 
Sides 111 84 | October 2 : 5 8142 { [eorere, Memtoe, Men Seatdece, Cetdvens, ote “Pat Scissors”. Also one junior yearling. Priced 
Han iis) 8 | Setaper § 1% | [Sms spamey & Go. Sorte Betevieri.| | SH Gee 
Bacon Sine 133) 90 | October 4 aH "80 ees z16 3 | %- W- PF, Salix, lowa. 
FUTURES—At Chicago October 5. ..2.....cccccse 80% ; TAMWORTHS 
a | | CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 
December ssssussnssuesuessnescese | 11! 119 | i Sc tan. adn Tamworth Boars and Gilis 
y 2 Gives Good Grip—Saves Muscle 
oflay - } 149} 121 | ves p- ves viusc 
Dats— 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 * » I have spring and fall boars, open and bred gilts 
December n 121} 123 of) de It doubles the life of mitten. Protects you and a few tried sows for sale. Write for prices and 
oe eeapainconny “EEE Aas | | Z: festering poisoning from sand description. 
Wheat— o ~~ | September 30 ........ 9.70] 10.55| 10.90) 12.45 burrs. ts only 50c a bottle with money-back | W. W. KRUSE, HOSPERS, 1OWA 
December | 4201 114-| October 1 ........ 9.35| 10.55] 10.80] 12.40 | guarantec. Buy Corn Husker’s Liquid from 
anal cecacnppn or sms 121] 116 | October . ate 9.45 10.59 10.80) 12.45 your mitten dealer, or write to TAMWORTH BOARS No segs Nae 
Lard— | | ctober 3 .... 9.75) 55 10.90) 12.55 CHARLES PAULSEN Mind Nebr. better. Raised M 
a | October 4... 9.70| 10.50] 10.95] 12.70 , Mfg., en, penne BE ae TE i Re ig Fay ~ 
January . 110} 93 ai... 9.55| 10:40| 10.90] 12.70 aie ai: oe Immune. Prompt shipment. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Ia. 
tits at Consetisviise—] 8 | Livestock Advertising Beenie nooo 
Oke, at Connellsvillee.........0- 84| 96 Vv Ks 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....... 109) 89 | STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS . , Right Type Hampshire Boars 
Copper, at New York .....0...00.- 115} 118 TO CORN BELT STATES On October 26, the first issue of 40 spring boars. Strains that have more size and 
ad petroleum, at N. York|  164| 91 gm following table stows. tes shipments Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- better feeding quality. We specialize on mail orders, 
iber— of stocker an eeder cattle to the corn i ~ guarantee faction and ship C. O. D. if ted. 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | belt states, from the twelve leading mar- stead will be published, the consoli Write us for description and prices. — 
INPEOID: : Keaccccscincssensessoenes 193| 106 | kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie dation of these two papers becom- H.W.OXLEY &80ON, lowa City, lowa 
Yellow pine (southern) | M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, ing effective on that date. All ac- 
Rn No. 2 com. boards. 176| 94 and are in percentages of corresponding cepted contracts will be carried out HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
1x6 ‘and 2B. (finish) | isi 102 pa anual cle ec a 3 at the contrast tate. Aasoune® | | conden, et it. Gleam: ae 
eons . ° e s 
Cement 132| 94 a te te go ment of the new rate will be made guaranteed. Price $35.00. Come and pick one out or 
FINANCIAL oh | oe | oe 5.8 in the issue of October 26 and busi- oon Cg tS Popular ~~ ‘ 
: oe *. or. | JOM reene, lowa. 
gn ge ge e. Fes és | Ss ness accepted beyond October 18 in | . 
outside of New York, s os “ee 6 | Se. either publication will bear the new | | CHESTER WHITES 
pmonth of September ........... 253 101 ta vs, 2%, Ech, rate. The enlarged publication will “ eee 
op db ecandl ee ea | Ba | Ex | SEa | | give us an opportunity to render ex-| Chester White Boars and Gilts 
Sieetrisl Gee eS, “| 425| 105 | iowa -....| 74] 72a]_as0]a27 | | ceptional service to the livestock | | | Ourcntire spring crop of weil bred. well grown. to 
Railroad StOCKS sssuewuseen-| 154) 104 | Mlinois 61.41 75.7] 70.5! 72.0 industry. . D, on : Wetneter our antece. vepsicy 
ee 54.7 80.0 42.5 67.3 Mcinicy Bros. & Sens, Melrose, iowa. 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on | Kansas -....| 60:8] 128:3| 79:21 108-7 
Tas nnd ante Frome Towe one Indiana ..........| 54.3} 79.4] 59.3] 68.8 
per cent of pre-war normal, and on Ohio ‘| 125.0) 124.4 97.5 78.5 s : 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- ee : : : : tobe 23 
age railroad workman is now getti Tete v soon | 69.91 85 P l s olan oars— Cc r 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare es... . 2 76.7 4.4 I offer a choice lot of boars in my offering, October 23. They are sired by 


With 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. 














Week ending September 20, 1929, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending tember 19, 1929 
—lIowa, 3 per cent; Mlinois, 81.3; Mis- 
souri, 31.4; Nebraska, 61.4; Kansas, 47.7; 
Indiana, 54.7; Ohio, 80.5; total, seven corn 
belt states, 59.3 per cent. 
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economical kind. There are 
ever raised. Th 


one mile east of Independence. 
bd ’ 





Double Hearts, by The Sportsman; The Village, by 

and Big Hope, by New Hope. They are farrowe 
eeding six as 

are sound enough to head any herd. 


Mars, and he by Big Revenue, 
by a choice lot of sows of the 
choice boars in oft as I have 
Sale wifi be held on farm 








independence, lowa 
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HE LARABEE 
milling process 
retains all the fine 
flavor that grows 
in wheat. From the 
field to the baking 
pan, that whole- 
some, natural taste 
is carefully guard- 
ed and preserved 
in Larabee’s Best 
Flour. 
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Lf 
“Look for the 
Little Dutch Girl 


on every sack” 









